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Operating at a profit is a real challenge in today’s 

wine market. You need to lower costs and 
increase value. That’s why wineries are turning to the 
winegrapes of Lodi-Woodbridge. We offer popular 
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Farming for Flavors — 


Glen Ellen Winery, Glen Ellen, CA, 
has a viticultural team which practices _ 
and teaches grapegrowing techniques, 
working to obtain specific flavors and 
accentuate classic varietal character in 
each vineyard block. There are 22 differ- 
ent ‘flavor blocks’ within the Glen Ellen 
ranch (cover photo) at the base of 
Sonoma Mountain. Each block is farmed 
with a trellis system to produce the best 
flavors from the site. 

The diversity of flavors produced pro- 
vides experience for Glen Ellen Winery 
to put to use in the various appellations 
and vineyards from which they buy 
grapes. 

Trellis conversion experiments have 
been done at the Glen Ellen ranch to 
achieve greater fruit flavors with higher 
yield in harvested grapes. 

In 1987, a 3.0-acre block of Sauvignon 
Blanc was designated-for conversion 
from a bilateral cordon with kicker canes 
bearing 85% of the crop. The vines were 
vigorously leaf-pulled to achieve cluster 
exposure with approximately 45% of the 
fruit exposed. Shoot growth was very 
vigorous with many canes extending 
seven feet. Shoot growth dominated the 
fruit growth. The harvested fruit offered 
an aroma of pea soup, cooked aspara@® 
gus, herbal. The flavor was lemon grass™ 
bell pepper, herbal/vegetal. 

One-half of the block was converted to 
a divided canopy U system in 1988 and 
the other half in 1989. 


Continued on page 32 
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believe that nature knows best, and process At the same time, our innovative cork 
our NATURA™ cork as minimally as technology ensures NATURA to be one of 
possible to maintain its natural integrity. the cleanest, highest-quality corks on the 
NATURA, from Cork Supply International, .. market. 
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MISYCONCEPTIONS ABOUT GRAPE MATURITY: 


By Andrew G. Reynolds 
Agriculture Canada Research Station 
Summerland, BC, Canada 


A grape-sampler trudges down a 
vineyard row, slowing down 
periodically to toss a few ran- 
domly-selected berries into a large plas- 
tic ziplock bag. With another block 
sampled, the several hundred berries are 
manually crushed, and some juice is 
poured onto the hand-held refractome- 
ter. “21° Brix; ready to pick,” says the 
grape-sampler. 

What's wrong with this? The setting, 
grape variety, and sampling process are 
of no consequence. What is somewhat 
distressing is that this process goes on at 
hundreds of wineries, with a single and 
erroneous assumption: sugar = maturity. 
In many ways, our noble attempts to de- 
fine ‘quality’ or ‘ripeness’ objectively has 
caused many to ignore the multitude of 
physical, tactile, and organoleptic 
changes that take place as grapes ripen. 

Every first-year viticulture student 
learns all the chemical changes that take 
place as a grape ripens. At veraison, the 
berries soften; sugar, pH, potassium, cer- 
tain flavor compounds [terpenes (eg. 
linalool) and norisoprenoids (eg. 
damascenone)], some amino acids (eg. 
arginine), and anthocyanins increase 
and/or accumulate, while titratable 
acidity (TA) and some other flavorants 
[C6 compounds (‘leaf alcohols’) and 
methoxyprazines] decrease. 

Most of us in both science and indus- 
try have focused on sugar, acid, and pH 
because they are easy and relatively in- 
expensive measurements. Collectively, 
they can tell us quite a bit about the 
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stage of maturity — provided that the 
person making use of these numbers is 
familiar with: the grape variety, the site, 
and how sugar, TA, and pH relate to fla- 
vor, color, and tannin levels; and a spe- 
cific familiarity with how ripe that vari- 
ety can get in that particular vineyard. 
Without the latter insights, sugar, TA, 
and pH are nothing more than a set of 
numbers. 


Need for subjective observations 
The need for some subjective observa- 
tions in the field is extremely important. 
Grape berries need to be felt, squeezed, 
and pulled — not that the Marquis de 
Sade would make a great fieldman, but 
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one must realize that during fruit matu- 
ration, the force required to compress a 
grape berry diminishes substantially, 
and this force can be correlated with 
changes in fruit composition. The force 
required to remove berries from the 
pedicel also is markedly reduced as ber- 
ries approach full maturity. 

The color and translucency in white 
wine varieties, signalling a breakdown 
in chlorophyll and an unmasking of 
leucocyanins in the skins, is also a clear 
signal of the onset of fruit maturity. 
These many subjective aspects of fruit 
maturity are often ignored during the 
sampling process, and rarely form part 
of the criteria for deciding when to pick. 


Another obvious subjective observa- 
tion to consider is flavor. Wine is per- 
haps the most highly scrutinized food in 
the world, and yet many will assume the 
flavor is there if the sugar, TA, and pH 
are within predetermined ‘windows.’ 
Rarely is the flavor and aroma of berries 
or juice samples used as criteria for har- 
vest. Sensory attributes can easily be 
quantified, and a few wineries have used 
berry and juice flavor as an objective 
maturity index. 


Maturity standards — friend or foe? 
Wine industries have evolved grape- 

pricing schemes within varieties that are 

based on site, sugar, TA, and pH. Prior 


Figure 2 
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to this, most simply worked on a ‘sugar 
bonus’ system, where a base price could 
be increased (or decreased) by 10% to 
20%, depending on sugar ‘level. Our in- 
dustry in British Columbia adopted a 
pricing system based on sugar, TA, and 
pH in 1988. The general scheme 
(Vielvoye, 1991) involves a negotiated 
base price for each variety, from which a 
payment is calculated, based on sugar 
(70% to 80% of base price), TA (10% to 
20% of base price), and pH (10% to 20% 
of base price). 

Grapes that fall within the ‘ideal win- 
dows’ can command 120% of the negoti- 
ated base price. Loads which test over 
3.59 PH, over 25.2° Brix (26.2° for reds), 
and/or under 4.8 g/L TA can be rejected. 

In some ways, it sounds good, and it’s 
a major step from the old sugar bonus. 
However, it needs lots of fine tuning. 
With apologies to the architects of these 
maturity standards, myself included, I 
would like to use them as a springboard 
for the discussion below. 


Case | — early Muscats 

Early-ripening varieties mature during 
the warmest part of the harvest season. 
Typically, acids and sugars are low and 
pH is usually high in totally ripe grapes. 
Varieties such as Bacchus, Pearl of 
Csaba, Ortega, Schonburger, and 
Siegerrebe are all prime examples. 

In order to get top price for the above 
grapes, the grower usually needs to 
compromise. We normally try to hang 
on until Brix reaches 19° to 20°, at which 
point TA may be around 4 to 5 g/L and 
pH is around 3.60 or greater. 

Some winemakers might look at the 
above numbers and cringe. Working with 
musts with pH over 3.60 is fraught with 
the potential for microbial problems. The 
low TA requires addition of acid. 

But what are the alternatives? Pick 
early, add sugar, and have a chemically 
perfect, but largely neutral wine. The 
flavor and aroma of muscat varieties, 
Gewurztraminer, and Riesling, among 
others, are based upon monoterpene 
compounds in the maturing berries. 
There are virtually no free (FVT) or 
bound (PVT) terpene flavorants in most 
of these varieties (in this case, Pearl of 
Csaba) when they’re harvested at ‘opti- 
mal’ pH (Fig. 1A, 1B) and TA (Fig. 1C, 
1D). In addition, very short delays in 
harvest have resulted in large increases 
in FVT and PVT without major impact 
on Brix, TA, and pH (Reynolds, et al., 
1993). In most cases, these changes have 
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been organoleptically significant. 


Case Il — Gewurztraminer 

In discussing Gewurztraminer, I 
would like to reflect not only on our ex- 
perience, but also that acquired in 
Alsace. Gewurztraminer often displays 
the same problems in defining fruit 
maturation as the early Muscats. In fact, 
this problem is often exacerbated be- 
cause of the wild, weedy growth and 
‘shingling’ or fish-scale texture on the 
canopy surface that the leaves produce. 

We’ve measured must pH as high as 
4.15 with 21° to 22° Brix and 8 g/L TA. 
The wines produced from these grapes 
were handled carefully and are standing 
up well five years later with pH levels of 
4.25! 

The decision to harvest this fruit was 
based on ripening studies done with Ge- 
wurztraminer, which showed that the 
FVT and PVT continued to accumulate 
long after pH climbed above 3.30 
(Reynolds and Wardle, 1989). Harvest 
could have occured at a lower pH, but 
flavor levels in the berries were some- 
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Table 1 
Effect of training system, vine spacing and basal leaf removal on °Brix, titratable 
acidity, pH, and monoterpene content of Riesling berries, 1988. 


Factor Brix Titratable pH Free volatile 
acidity (gsliter’') terpenes 
(mgsliter") 


Potentially 
volatile terpenes 
(mosliter") 


Training System 
Alternate double crossarm 


Lenz Moser 
Low cordon 
Pendelbogen 
V-trellis 
Significance” 


Vine spacing (m) 
1.2 17.7 10.9 3.22 
1.8 17.7 11.0 3.21 
2.4 17.3 11.2 3.17 
Significance”™ NS NS ie 


Basal leaf removal 
Control 17.7 11.2 3.20 
Leaf removal 17.5 10.9 3.20 
Significance” NS i NS 


Means separated at the 5% level by Duncan’s Multiple Range Test. 
“**** NS: Significant at p > .05, .01, or .001, or not significant, respectively. 
lq: Linear or quadratic, respectively. 
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what deficient. 

Brix and FVT seem to be well-corre- 
lated, but PVT and Brix are not. PVT 
and TA also show a strong inverse corre- 
lation that is strengthened at warm sites. 

The pH and potassium relationships 
with FVT and PVT have appeared a little 
‘muddy’ because our data included 
berry samples from leaf-pulled vines; 
basal leaf removal can simultaneously 
increase FVT and PVT while reducing 
pH and potassium. 

These examples again show the need 
to regard Brix, TA, and pH as guides 
only, and the necessity to consider other 
attributes of fruit maturity for premium 
wine production. 

When in Alsace, I found that many of 
these ideas were corroborated. Certainly 
determinations of Brix, TA, and pH were 
made, but harvest was based, to a large 
degree, on subjective criteria such as fla- 
vor, appearance, and texture of the fruit. 
Some wines, especially vendange tardives, 
had pH levels over 4.0, but had intense 
and complex flavors that are rarely 
found in North American Gewurz- 
traminers. Longevity of vendange 
tardives is increased, of course, by re- 
sidual sugar and relatively high alcohol 
levels (about 14%). However, many Al- 
satian Gewurztraminer table wines also 
contain similar alcohol and pH levels to 
their late-harvested counterparts as a re- 
sult of harvesting at peak maturity. 


Case Ill — Pinot noir and Chardonnay 

With the Burgundian varieties, we en- 
counter a different dilemma in defining 
fruit maturity than that found with Ge- 
wurztraminer and the early muscats. Pi- 
not noir and Chardonnay have no prob- 
lems holding onto their acids under con- 
ditions in the Northwest. 

Rarely do pH levels get frighteningly 
high. Brix levels can easily reach 23° to 
26° without any apparent physical prob- 
lems in the fruit. But again, we are 
plagued with the ‘windows’ in which 
many people feel a grape is ripe. 

Miranda-Lopez et al. (1992) at Oregon 
State University (OSU) clearly showed a 
relationship between harvest date, taster 
response, and concentration of aroma 
compounds in Pinot Noir wines. The 
most complex wines were unquestion- 
ably from grapes with Brix levels over 
24°. I tasted wines from that particular 
trial and can attest to these published ob- 
servations. 

The Pinot noir that we’ve worked with 
in a cooperative trial with OSU is usually 


harvested in British Columbia at 23° to 25° 
Brix. At this maturity level, pH is about 
3.40 and TA is around 8.0 g/L. Color in 
these wines has been exceptional and the 
flavors have been full of ripe cherries, 
plum jam, and black pepper. 

Harvested at 21° to 22° Brix and at a 
lower pH, the resulting wines have dis- 
played vegetal overtones with little fruit 
and poor color. Steve Price (OSU), 
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Barney Watson (OSU), and I have some 
data (Fig.2) which relates wine color (an- 
thocyanin level) to Brix. Since poor color 
can be a problem with Northwest Pinot 
Noirs, why not wait until they’re really 
ripe? 

The dilemma, of course, again arises 
that growers are penalized when the 
grapes are above 23.2° Brix and 3.35 pH. 
With not only Pinot noir, but Chardon- 
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nay too, these numbers are nothing more 
than numbers — they do not signify or- 
ganoleptic maturity. 

To produce a cool climate, short sea- 
son Chardonnay with ripe fruit charac- 
ter, Brix levels often need to exceed 24° 
to 25° Brix, with pH between 3.40 and 
3.50. Do we harvest to please the cus- 
tomer or the winemaker? 


Case IV — Riesling 

With Riesling, we face yet another di- 
lemma. In British Columbia, a short 
growing season with a cool (or even cold) 
veraison-to-harvest period results in high 
TA and low pH. Brix levels between 18° 
and 23° are usually achieved and are quite 
acceptable. The 3.10-3.35 pH ‘window’ 
that appears on the winemaker’s wish list 
is often not reached, and TA can be in the 
12 to 14 ¢/L range. 

But here we encounter a situation 
where Brix, TA, pH, and terpene rela- 
tionships are very muddy indeed. Many 
times we achieve high Brix (about 19° to 
20°) weeks before the grapes are ‘ripe’ 
from a TA and flavor point-of-view. 


Some trellising systems will result in 
lower Brix levels (18°-19°), but with 
lower TA and higher flavor levels than 
when grown under conventional viticul- 
tural practices (Table I). Riesling is a 
clear case of needing to ignore Brix and 
to concentrate on TA to ensure optimal 
maturity. The same holds true for other 
late-ripening varieties, including hybrids 
such as Vignoles. 


Final thoughts 

Grape maturity is obviously a very 
hard-to-define concept and varies with 
variety and grapegrowing location. The 
general rule-of-thumb that seems to 
emerge is that one must look beyond just 
sugar, TA, and pH — the nuts and bolts 
of fruit maturity — and consider other 
attributes of grape quality such as flavor 
and color. Attempting to harvest grapes 
within ideal sugar, TA, and pH ‘win- 
dows’ fails to recognize the contribution 
of other subjective criteria to the organo- 
leptic characteristics of the fruit and re- 
sultant wines. a 
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LABORATORY ANALYSIS: 


What are the actual costs? 


S pecialization is not a new concept 
to the wine industry. Cutting costs 
and increasing product quality 
through focused business activities are 
ideas which continue to enhance winery 
profitability. 

Current examples of specialization in 
the premium wine industry are the sale 
of vineyards and repurchase of grapes 
by wineries, mobile bottling, cooperative 
storage and shipping warehouses, and 
vineyard management companies. 

In the highly competitive 1990s and 
beyond, specialized business approaches 
will allow much greater flexibility and 
control in wine production and distribu- 
tion. Locating new and effective support 
organizations for extramural wine activi- 
ties may help streamline wineries into 
more profitable operations. 

Many wineries rarely consider trans- 
ferring wine analysis to outside support 
services. With this in mind, we prepared 
a study to determine the complete costs 
for wineries, of various production ca- 
pacity, performing routine analysis. 
These costs have been compared with 
those typical of independent analytical 
services. 

Under ordinary circumstances, only a 
cursory examination of analytical ex- 
penses normally performed by winery 
financial managers is necessary or pru- 
dent. To more fully understand a 
winery’s total laboratory costs, we have 
researched indirect expenses such as 
payroll, facility, and overhead expendi- 
tures which are often avoided in evalu- 
ation of laboratory costs. 

For our study, winery #A produces 
under 20,000 cases/year, winery #B be- 
tween 20,000 to 75,000 cases/year, and 
winery #C over 75,000 cases /year. 

Tables One, Two and Three provide 
some of the findings of this study and 
are based upon the following assump- 
tions: 

¢ Labor costs as 10% of an average 
winemaker’s salary of $57,500 for winery 
#A, 20% of the average assistant 
winemaker’s $34,500 salary at winery 
#B, and 100% of an average laboratory 
technician’s wages of $27,600 at winery 
#C. In addition to this, benefits add an- 
other 30% or more to labor costs. At win- 


ery #C, we assume the technician re- 
quires a supervisor, which adds $7,475 
in supervisory time allocated to routine 
analysis. 

¢ Facility costs include a share of the 
expenditures normally related to operat- 
ing a winery and include depreciation, 
utilities, property taxes, insurance, and 
maintenance. These facility costs are 
then allocated to laboratory space, based 
on square footage. We assume that typi- 
cal space allotted is a 200-sq.ft. labora- 
tory in winery #A, a 300-sq.ft. laboratory 
in winery #B, and a 1,000-sq.ft. labora- 
tory in winery#C. 

¢ Overhead expenses include the com- 
prehensive management and adminis- 
tration costs of a laboratory and range 
from $1,500 for winery #A to $3,000 for 
winery #C. 

¢ Depreciation on the laboratory 


equipment is based on a five-year life. 

¢ Because capital is required to pur- 
chase, not only the laboratory equip- 
ment, but is also a component of facili- 
ties related to the laboratory, we have 
calculated capital costs pertaining to this 
investment. These range from $1,359 to 
$3,699 annually, depending on winery 
size. 

e Variable costs are based on reagent 
and supply costs and range from $.95 for 
winery #A to $.70 for winery #C for 
each analytical result. 

At winery #A, a winemaker would 
typically perform analysis in a modest 
sized laboratory adjacent to winery of- 
fices. Given this scenario, the wine- 
maker is well-paid, but generally not as 
efficient at producing analytical results 
as more specialized laboratories. Also, 
the winemaker usually derives a low 
number of analytical results (probably 
about 350 annually) spread over rather 
substantial fixed costs. Based on these 
figures, our analysis concludes that each 
analytical result costs in excess of $40 for 
winery #A. 

At winery #B, the assistant winemaker 


BLE ONE 


WINERY SIZE A-to 20,000 B-20,000 to C-over 
CASES 75,000 CS 75,000 CS 


FIXED COSTS: 

Total Labor 

Facility 

Overhead 

Equipment Depreciation 
Capital Costs 

Total Fixed costs 


VARIABLE COSTS: 

Reagents 

Supplies 

Lab Equip. Repair & Maintenance 
Total Variable Costs 


___ ANALYSES PERFORMED PER YEAR 


VARIABLE COST PER ANALYSIS: 
Reagents 

Supplies 

Lab Equip. Maintenance 

Total Variable Cost Per Analysis 


COSTS PER ANALYTICAL RESULT: 
Fixed Cost 
Variable Cost 


Total Costs Per Analyt 


$13,733 


$7,849 
$1,925 
$1,500 
$1,100 
$1,359 


$9,899 
$2,700 
$1,875 
$1,790 
$1,629 
$17,893 


$47,912 
$5,675 
$3,000 
$2,910 
$3,699 
$63,196 


$2,400 
$280 
$120 
$2,800 
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is most likely able to generate about 
1,000 analytical results annually in a 
more sophisticated laboratory than that 
in winery #A. Due to a substantially 
greater number of results per expendi- 
ture, costs for winery #B are nearly $19 
per analytical result. 

Winery #C (at a volume of more than 
75,000 cases/year) most likely has a 
more fully equipped facility, probably 
employs at least one full-time laboratory 
supervisor and a technician to produce 
proportionately greater numbers of ana- 
lytical results than winery #A or #B. 
Even when producing in excess of 4,000 
analytical results annually, winery #C 
would expect to spend over $16 per 
result. 

For a cost comparison between in- 
house wineries and independent labora- 
tories, we selected analytical results rep- 
resentative of those required regularly in 
most winery laboratories. For these pur- 
poses, such analytical results are as- 
sumed to include those for free and total 
sulfur dioxide, volatile and total acidity, 
pH, malic acid, residual sugar, ethanol, 
heat and cold stability checks, and vari- 
ous microbiological procedures. 

An independent laboratory typically 
applies automated chemistries to hun- 
dreds of samples daily. Such a labora- 
tory can usually offer fees between $3 
and $10 per anayltical result for routine 
parameters to clients who order large or 
regular volumes. Turnaround time for 
such chemistries can be as short as one 
hour upon receipt for rush analysis, 
while the average turnaround is one to - 
two working days per sample. (These 
figures are based on current fees at ET S 
Laboratories.) 

Several financial factors are difficult to 
quantify. Such factors must be incorpo- 
rated into any decision-making process 
based upon data as presented above. 
Such factors include: 

e Fixed costs are not fully recouped 
unless a winery completely closes its 
laboratory. Such a move would not gen- 
erally be desirable or recommended. 

¢ Operational costs for a winery’s 
laboratory would not be entirely re- 
duced by a partial transfer of its analyti- 
cal demands to an independent labora- 
tory. 

¢ The financial benefits of optimizing 
a winery’s skilled enological staff and 
laboratory resources must be considered. 
Freeing highly-trained enological staff 
for maximum performance in their wine- 
making tasks is often possible by allocat- 
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WINERY LABORATORY ANALYSIS COSTS 


Winery Size Winery A Winery B Winery C 
to 20,000 Cases 20,000 to 75,000 Cases Over 75,000 Cases 


Fixed Costs: Facilities & Equipment 


Winery Depreciation, Utilities, Taxes, Insurance, R&M, $96,250.00 $180,000.00 $283,750.00 
Laboratory Facility (% of total based on floor space) 2.00% 

Laboratory Depreciation, Utilities, Etc... $1,925.00 

Winery Overhead Allocations $1,500.00 

Equipment Depreciation (5 YR) $1,100.00 

Distributed Cost of Capital at 9% $1,359.00 

TOTAL $5,884.00 $7,994.00 


Fixed Costs: Labor 


Laboratory Analyst Winemaker Asst. Winemaker Laboratory Technician 
Time Allocated to Laboratory 20% 100% 

Allocated Salary, Direct labor $5,750.00 $6,900.00 $27,600.00 
Allocated Payroll Benefits $2,099.00 $2,999.00 $12,837.00 
Indirect Labor (Supervision) $0.00 $0.00 $7,475.00 
TOTAL $7,849.00 $9,899.00 $47,912.00 


Summary: Cost per Analytical Result 
Fixed Costs $13,733.00 $17,893.00 $63,196.00 
Variable Costs (Supplies & Equipment Maintenance) $333.00 . $820.00 $2,800.00 


Total Fixed and Variable Costs $14,066.00 $18,713.00 $65,996 00 
Number of Analytical Results 1,000 4,000 


TOTAL COST PER ANALYTICAL RESULT $40.19 $18.71 $16.50 


Assumptions for Purposes of this Study : 


Typical analysis includes: free & total SO2, total & volatile acidity, pH, malic acid, residual sugar, ethanol, heat and cold 
stability checks, and various microbiological procedures 


W A-to 20,000 B—20,000 to C—over 
CASES 75,000 CS 75,000 CS 


LABORATORY ANALYST Winemaker Asst. Lab 
Winemaker Technician 


TIME ALLOCATED TO LABORATORY 10% 20% 100% 


SALARY $57,500 $34,500 $27,600 


PAYROLL BENEFITS: 

ER FICA 7.65% $440 $528 $2,111 
Medical / Month (input) $500.00 $600 $1,200 $6,000 
Workers Comp. Ins.($/$100) $ 9.00 $450 $540 $1,800 
FUTA /SUI 4.60% $265 $317 $1,270 
Misc. State 1.00% $58 $69 $276 
Other Benefits 5.00% $288 $345 $1,380 


Total P/R Benefits $2,099 $2,999 $12,837 


DIRECT LABOR: 
Allocated Salary $5,750 $27,600 
Payroll Benefits $2,099 $12,837 
Total Direct Labor $7,849 $40,437 


INDIRECT LABOR: 
Supervisor Annual Salary & Benefits 0) $74,750 
Supervision 10.00% 0 $7,475 


Total Labor $7,849 $9,899 $47,912 


NOTE: FICA 1993: 6.2% to $57,600 MEDICAL 1993: 1.45% to $135,000 
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Corks 


All grades and sizes exclusively 
from Sociedade Industrial de 
Corticas/Portugal. Inventoried, 
processed, and packaged in 
Napa for prompt delivery. 


Capsules 


Lafitte can supply the following 
environmentally-sensitive 
capsules: 


Tin * Aluminum 
drawn/seamless capsules 
from Lafitte/France in a 
variety of sizes, excellent 
decoration capability, meeting 
environmental regulations. 


Aluminum Polylaminate 
produced in Napa in an 
assortment of stock colors 
compatible with standard 
glass neck finishes. 

NO machine alteration. 


Non-Metal 
Shrinkable Capsules 
formed in Napa from stock 

or custom colors 
in PVC shrinkable film; 
flexible delivery and quantity. 
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CORK CAPSULE 


908 Enterprise Way » Napa, CA 94558 
Tel: (707) 258-CORK 
Fax: (707) 258-0558 


WINERY FACILITY: 
Buiding Depreciation 

Utilities 

Property Tax 

Insurance 

Building Repair /Maintenance /Misc. 
Total Facility Cost 

% of Lab Space 
Allocated Facility Cost 


WINERY BUILDING: 
Total sq. ft. 

Const. $/ft 

Total Bldg. Cost 
Building depreciation: 40 years (SL) 
Laboratory space: 

Sq. ft. lab 

% Of total 

Winery overhead 

% of Lab Space 

Total Allocated Overhead 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
Lab Equipment: 

Microscope 

Glassware 

Apparatus 

Other 
Total Lab Equipment 
Equipment Depreciation: Five Years (SL) 


INVESTMENT REQUIRED: 
Laboratory Equipment 
Building - Lab 

Total investment required 
Average investment through life of asset 
Cost of Capital at 9.00% 


ing routine analytical demands to inde- 
pendent support services. 

* Cutting transitional personnel costs 
is often possible by transferring surges of 
laboratory workload and seasonal fluc- 
tuations to a specialized independent fa- 
cility. 

¢ Limitation of liability and prevention 
of costly disputes in specialized produc- 
tion and ‘custom crush’ situations is of- 
ten possible by utilization of a third- 
party analytical service. 

As the premium wine industry contin- 
ues to mature, consolidate and become 
more competitive, many wineries that 
succeed will continually reexamine the 
details of their expenses. Even relatively 


10,000 20,000 50,000 
$125 $100 $75 
$1,250,000 $2,000,000 $3,750,000 
$31,250 $50,000 $93,750 
200 300 1,000 

2.0% 1.5% 2.0% 
$75,000 $125,000 $150,000 

2.0% 1.5% 2.0% 
$1,500 $1,875 $3,000 
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$31,250 $50,000 $93,750 
$20,000 $40,000 $60,000 
$25,000 $50,000 $50,000 
$10,000 $20,000 $40,000 
$10;000 $20,000 $40,000 
$96,250 $180,000 $283,750 
2.0% 1.5% 2.0% 


$1,925 $2,700 $5,675 


$2,200 $2,800 $3,500 
$500 $750 $1,750 
$800 $900 $2,800 
$2,000 $4,500 $6,500 
$5,500 $8,950 $14,550 


$1,790 $2,910 


$5,200 $6,200 $7,200 
$25,000 $30,000 $75,000 
$30,200 $36,200 $82,200 
$15,100 $18,100 $41,100 
$1,359 $1,629 $3,699 


small expenditures, such as laboratory 
costs, can contribute significantly to the 
overall profitability of a winery when 
such resources are utilized to their fullest 
potential. 

Wineries that periodically examine 
costs and resources in conjunction with 
support industry alternatives may well 
find greater flexibility in wine produc- 
tion and distribution, which, in turn, can 
translate into greater overall winery 
profitability. a 

E T S Laboratories, an independent labora- 
tory serving the needs of the alcoholic beverage 
industry, and Motto, Kryla, & Fisher, wine in- 
dustry consultants, have come together in this 
report to explore wine analysis costs. 


i WinevECH 93 


offered diversity, 
introspection, 
information, 
exposure, humor 
and personality. 
All in all, a good 
experience for 
those wanting to 
get a broad handle 
on the many 
disciplines of the 


wine business.” 


Keith Moak 
Vice President 
Henry Hill and Co. 
Napa, CA 


Company 


Address 


1,528 Buyers 
130 Exhibiting Companies 
+ 36 Practical Business Seminars 


WineTECH ’93 


And 

WineTECH 94 — 
Promises to be 

Even Bigger and Better 


Wine tth'94 


SPONSORED BY 


WINESCOVINES 


January 11-13, 1994 
San Jose Convention Center 
San Jose, California 


For Exhibiting information, call Neil Signore at 
(203) 852-0500, ext. 175 


A BRCM. EVENT ©19950MC 


Yes! Please send me more information about WineTECH ‘94 as soon as possible. 


I’m interested in ( attending (] exhibiting 


State Zip Country 


Fax 


Send To: WineTECH ‘94, Conference Management Company, 200 Connecticut Avenue, 


Norwalk, CT 06856-4990 Phone: (203) 852-0500; Fax: (203)838-3710 WINS 


Relevance of 
The Century Council to wine 


May 1993 marked the second anniversary of The Century 
Council, a not-for-profit organization dedicated to combating 
alcohol abuse. Prior to its launch two years ago, over 100 
wineries, primarily members of the American Wine Alliance 
for Research and Education (AWARE), elected to support this 
new effort, while many in the industry took a more cautious, 
wait-and-see attitude. Today, the Council has attracted the 
support of over 475 vintners, brewers, distillers, and whole- 
salers. 

What's bringing members of the different segments of the 
licensed beverage industry together and what do they hope to 
accomplish? PWV recently interviewed Patricia Schneider, Cen- 
tury Council Vice President, who heads up the Council’s San 
Francisco, CA office. She shared the results of recent surveys 
on public attitudes toward the licensed beverage industry. 
These findings set the direction for the Council’s anti-alcohol 
abuse efforts. 

PWV: What is The Century Council? 

A national, not-for-profit organization dedicated to reduc- 
ing alcohol abuse. Its first priorities are an aggressive fight 
against drunk driving, and a campaign to discourage illegal, 
under-age purchases. 

Studies have shown that drunken driving and under-age 
drinking problems are the two areas of alcohol abuse causing 
the greatest public concern to Americans. That is why we 
chose these two areas for now. These are also the two areas 
where we believe we can make a significant contribution. 

PWV: Why should the wine industry join in a unified in- 
dustry effort to fight drunk driving and under-age drinking, 
two issues which are not primarily wine-related? 

Regulators and the public view the entire industry as part 
of the problem and look to the industry to become part of the 
solution. 

Surveys show: 

e When it comes to alcohol abuse, the public and policy- 
makers make no distinction between wine, beer, and spirits. 

¢ Negative perceptions of the entire industry are driven by 
drunk driving and under-age drinking problems — even 
though most Americans accept the responsible use of wine, 
beer, and spirits. 

¢ 50% of the public ranks drunk driving and 90% ranks 
under-age drinking as their top two alcohol-related concerns. 

PWV: What can the industry do to be part of the solution? 

Surveys show that the public wants to see: 

e Stronger voluntary marketing and advertising standards 


and practices by all producers, and 

¢ An anti-alcohol-abuse campaign independent of any lob- 
bying or marketing activities supported by vintners, brewers, 
distillers, and wholesalers. 

PWV: What is the Council’s strategy? 

The Century Council has been created around the concept 
that collective action can have a greater impact than many 
disparate efforts can alone. Never before has there been an 
organization that can bring together all sectors of the licensed 
beverage industry, from producer to retailer, in a united ef- 
fort to use marketing and communications techniques to at- 
tack alcohol abuse. 

The Council builds anti-alcohol-abuse coalitions in commu- 
nities. It serves as a forum for producers and wholesalers to 
show unified support with public and private groups against 
drunk driving and under-age purchases. 

Our strategy is to serve as a catalyst to bring together as 
many groups as possible and to form partnerships with other 
public and private sector organizations at local, state, and na- 
tional levels. We monitor progress and share what we learn 
with others. 

PWV: How is the Council establishing its credibility? 

The Council is establishing its credibility through its gover- 
nance, policies, and programs. 

The Council has an independent Advisory Board composed 
of nationally respected community and civic leaders to help 
guide the direction of the Council’s work. Among its mem- 
bers are a former head of the U.S. Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration, a former president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, three prominent high school and university educa- 
tors, and a nationally recognized communications executive. 

Until recently, our Advisory Board included a former Gov- 
ernor who is now serving in President Clinton’s Cabinet. This 
board assures an unbiased review of all policies and programs 
and assists the Council in pursuing its goals. 

The chairman, John Gavin, is a respected business leader, 
independent from the industry. 

PWV: Who supports the Council and how is it funded? 

Over 475 vintners, brewers, distillers, and wholesalers are 
among its members. Contributions have been received from 
all sectors. These subscribers committed $40 million initially 
and in December 1992 renewed this commitment for an addi- 
tional three years. 

PWV: How is wine represented on the Board of the Cen- 
tury Council? 

Two seats are held by major American wineries: R. Michael 
Mondavi, and Allen Shoup, Stimson Lane. Mondavi also serves 
as the wine representative on the four-person Executive Com- 
mittee, chaired by Ambassador Gavin. 

PWV: What are some of the Council’s programs? 

° Century Cities — To fight drunk driving and under-age 
purchases, the Council has launched the Century Cities project 
to create community-based grassroots coalitions that design, 
implement, and evaluate a variety of model programs. The 
Council has established programs in four cities located in 
Omaha, NE; Eugene, OR; Champaign/ Urbana, IL; and 
Amarillo, TX. 

Under the banner of Century Cities, four community-based 
coalitions are implementing and evaluating model programs 
to strengthen law enforcement, improve public education, and 
broaden the base of community involvement against alcohol 
abuse. The program will be expanded to additional cities over 


CAPSULING KNOW-HOW 


* Know how to apply capsules: 
Learn about NORTAN MULTICAP machines which auto- 
matically separate and apply all types of tin, aluminum, 
and plastic heat-shrink capsules as well as sparkling wine 
capsules. If you are still hand-applying capsules, you are 
wasting time and good personnel. Also available in 
monobloc design, combined with capsule spinner, 
heat-shrinking machine, or pleater/crimper. 


Know how to spin capsules: 

Specify advanced design NORTAN AURORA spinners 
which can also spin the new lead-free capsules such as tin 
and aluminum, wrinkle-free. Increased spinning dwell time 
and solid-state automated controls, with programmable 
automatic bottle infeed speed adjustment and downstream 
bottle back-up detection, make these modern spinners the 
best performers available today. 


Know how to heat-shrink capsules: 

Evaluate the new rotary NORTAN 7TERMOCAP machines and 
discover greatly improved capsule appearance as compared 
with conventional heat tunnels. Thermal heads envelop 
individual bottle necks, applying uniform, controlled heat. 
Capsule tops are air-cooled to prevent lifting and curling of 
top discs. Heads elevate automatically when line stops or 
bottles back up from labeler. 


Know how to pleat capsules: 

Ask about NORTAN OMEGA machines for pleating and 
crimping sparkling wine capsules, available with 
optional photo-electric orientation of capsule 
imprint and integrated capsule applicators. 


To help you acquire capsuling know-how for your specific 
needs, get in touch with Enotech. Take advantage of our 
extensive technical experience — we'll be glad to be of service. 


* Please don’t forget: we also supply capsules! Ask for samples and pricing of our tin, 
spun aluminum alloy, polylaminated aluminum, and heat-shrink capsules. 


Your specialized single source 
for capsules and capsuling equipment. 


ENOTECH® CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 576, Palo Alto, California 94302 
Telephone 415/851-2040 ¢ Telex 229377 * FAX 415/851-2034 
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the next three years. 

The Century Cities were chosen not because they are all 
alike, but because they are all different. Each city poses unique 
challenges, and each offers distinct opportunities. Among other 
criteria, the selection process included evaluation for geo- 
graphic and demographic diversity, number of drunken-driv- 
ing incidents, population size, and advertising market size. 

e Administrative License Revocation (ALR) — With other 
groups, the Council participated in three successful campaigns 
that resulted in new ALR laws in Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
and Ohio. ALR allows an officer to seize the license of a sus- 
pected drunk driver who fails or refuses to take a breathalyzer 
test. A speedy hearing assures due-process. ALR is recog- 
nized by traffic safety experts as the single most effective mea- 
sure states can take to deter drunk driving. 

¢ Front Lines — Through a nationwide point-of-sale cam- 
paign, strong messages against under-age purchases and 
drunken driving are being delivered at retail sales counters, 
restaurants, and bars. Over three million point-of-sale items 
(stickers, pins, bumper-stickers, posters, etc.) were distributed 
and over 100,000 stores across the U.S. are participating. 

e Partnerships — The Council is working with the National 
Commission Against Drunk Driving, U.S. Conference of May- 
ors, National League of Cities, Insurance Information Insti- 
tute, et al. The activities are designed to reinforce the message 
of ‘personal responsibility’ and to recognize successful efforts. 
In the Century Cities, the Council works with MADD, state 
ABC’s, liquor control commissioners, traffic safety experts, 
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businesses, etc. 

¢ Public Education — The Council has launched two public 
awareness campaigns including TV and radio PSAs. These 
have been used by over 2,000 stations reaching millions of 
viewers nationwide. A program designed for Hispanics has 
been launched in California. 

PWV: What are the benefits to the wine industry in sup- 
porting The Century Council? 

Participation in the Council: 

¢ Shows customers that the wine industry cares and is part 
of the solution to alcohol abuse issues important to the com- 
munity. 

¢ Demonstrates leadership to the public and regulators. 

¢ Helps the entire licensed beverage business earn recogni- 
tion by its actions as a socially responsible industry. 

PWV: What are the risks? 

e Little risk. The entire industry is currently perceived as 
“part of the problem.” As the Council achieves credibility and 
results, the Council’s subscribers benefit. 

¢ Concern about a ‘hidden agenda.’ One of the first actions 
taken by Shoup and Mondavi was to obtain a Board resolu- 
tion on tax equivalency. (“It is resolved that The Council reaf- 
firms that it has no interest in or policy on tax issues and 
specifically has no interest in or policy or intention to pro- 
mote the concept of equivalence.”) Gavin has also placed his 
personal reputation on the line stating the Council’s position 
of non-involvement on this issue. 

¢ On associating with beer and spirits. On marketing and 


The Joseph W. Ciatti Company 
Salutes the California Wine Industry 


ith glasses raised high we salute the 
\ | continued success of the California 
Wine Industry! The Joseph W. Ciatti 
Company is proud to be a part of this success. 
We stand ready to make 1993 an even more 


successful year by providing you with a full 
array of wine brokerage services, including: - 


> Bulk wine sales 

> Custom grape-crushing contracts 

> Exports of U.S. wines 

> Grape sales 

> Closeout case goods sales 

> Market analysis and inventory valuation 


42 Miller Avenue, Mill Valley, California 94941 
Phone: (415) 388-8301 Fax: (415) 388-0528 


public relations efforts, wine should go it alone. On social 
aspects, wine benefits by joining in an alliance against alcohol 
abuse by showing its customers and community that it cares 
about issues important to them. Forward-looking companies 
do both. 

PWV: Are you working with any wine associations? 

Yes. We are pleased to have the support of the American 
Vintners Association, Washington Wine Commission, 
Livermore Valley Winegrowers Association, Sonoma County 
Grape Growers Association, the Virginia Wineries Associa- 
tion, among others. 

A “Training for Intervention Procedures by Servers of Alco- 
hol (TIPS)” program was hosted by the Virginia Wineries As- 
sociation and The Century Council last summer. Winery prin- 
cipals, tasting room managers, and wine festival managers 
participated. 

“By offering this program, we are building on our commit- 
ment to bring top quality educational programs to our mem- 
bers,” said Lee Reeder, president of the Virginia Wineries As- 
sociation. “We appreciate The Century Council making this 
training available to our wineries and are pleased that many 
of them were able to take advantage of the opportunity. 

“This program benefited not only the wineries here in Vir- 
ginia, but helps foster a better relationship with our custom- 
ers,” said Rain Lutz, tasting room manager of Chateau 
Morrisette, Meadows of Dan, VA. 

In Virginia, 22 wineries joined The Century Council follow- 
ing the successful TIPS training. In November 1992, the Vir- 


ginia Wineries Association, on behalf of its 36-member winer- 
ies, voted unanimously to endorse the anti-alcohol-abuse ob- 
jectives of the Council. 

The one-day TIPS program shows how to promote respon- 
sible drinking and teaches intervention strategies to make sure 
that overdrinking doesn’t lead to highway death. The insur- 
ance industry is so impressed with the results (it’s a major 
sponsor of the program), that many insurance companies now 
offer lower liability insurance rates to owners of bars and 
restaurants where 75% or more of employees are TIPS-trained. 

What makes TIPS training valuable is that no ‘student’ in 
the program is certified — a tough, independent process in 
itself — without effectively participating in the role-playing 
sessions that test their judgment and help them apply what 
they’ve studied. Passing a written exam graded at TIPS head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., is also required for certifica- 
tion. Servers must renew their certification every three years. 

PWV: Can the Council be successful if the major brewers 
and Gallo do not support its efforts? 

Yes. The Council is producing positive results and we hope 
everyone will join us. The Council continues to invite Mr. 
Gallo and the other major brewers to join us. (The Stroh Brew- 
ery and Guinness are members of the Council, plus 24 small 
brewers.) 

PWV: What is the Council’s vision for the future? 

¢ Our vision is a healthier society marked by a significant 
reduction of drunk driving and under-age drinking problems. 

PWV: How will the Council know if it has succeeded? 


STATE 


COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


FUND — 


~~ Fund. 1-800-773-7667. 


Wie ve been watching 
agricultural 


For 50 years the California Farm Bureau 
Federation and State Fund have been taking 
care of the needs of farmers. 


As agriculture has grown, there have been 
many new laws affecting your industry. 
That’s why we provide services to assist you. 
As a member or the State Fund/Farm Bureau 
group workers’ compensation insurance 
program, you receive these benefits: 


A medical cost containment program to 
keep your claims costs down 

Free safety materials, including videos, 
brochures and posters 

CAL-OSHA Counseling to help you 
comply with the new laws 

Safety programs tailored to your 
specific commodity 


~ To find out how you could be getting these 
and other benefits at no extra cost, contact 
your county Farm Bureau office or call State © 


We are evaluating our programs every step of the way, and 
we invite you to speak with community leaders who are in- 
volved with the Century City programs on their progress to 
date. 

PWV: How are the Council’s programs relevant to wine? 

Our coalition in Eugene, OR has pioneered the “Keys to 
Life” designated-driver program that has enlisted the support 
of 65 restaurants. Patsy Hand, the region’s Century City coor- 
dinator, is preparing for the “Cops in Shops” program with 
the Oregon Liquor Control Commission (OLCC) and the Eu- 
gene Police Dept. This program is designed to raise public 
awareness in the community, and to aid retailers in reducing 
the illegal sale of alcohol to minors. 

The Oregon Wineries Association’s (OWA) members at their 
recent annual meeting voiced strong support for the Council’s 
efforts to raise public awareness in their community. The OWA 
represents over 100 wine growers in Oregon. 

Patsy Hand reports that a major wine representative may 
soon join the coalition’s board. 

The Council’s nationwide Front Lines point-of-sale retail 
campaign is delivering strong messages at the retail sales 
counter, bar, and restaurant against underage drinking and 
drunk driving. Front Lines materials have been placed in 
business locations in all 50 states, truly making this a national 
effort. 

The program includes a strong grass roots component that 
allows retailers and on-premise owners and operators who 
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LABORATORIES £18 Laboratories provide | 
a complete spectrum of 
analytical services to the 
wine, distilled spirits, and 
brewing industries. We 
are committed to assist 
our clients with a level of 
expertise, reliability, 
technical capability, and 
objectivity unmatched 
among independent 

ETS Laboratories laboratories serving 
1204 Church Street _ the alcoholic 

St. Helena, CA 94574 beverage industries. 
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interact daily with consumers, along with wholesalers, that ( 
they are part of the solution to alcohol abuse. The Council 
has formed partnerships to carry out Front Lines campaigns 
with state alcohol control authorities, law enforcement, and 
key-elected officials. 

“The overwhelming success of the inaugural ‘Front Lines’ 
program tells the Council that we are filling a great need by 
helping those on the ‘front lines’ with customers to find effec- 
tive ways to prevent illegal underage purchases of licensed 
beverages,” said Roy Stevens, executive vice president of in- 
dustry relations. a 


OAK SYMPOSIUM PROCEEDINGS 


In-depth information now available on: 


Chemistry of oak 

¢Oak forests in America and France 

eEffects of heat on oak when coopered 

¢Influences of seasoning on oak extracts 

¢ Barrel maintenance 

¢Oak chip use in wine 

¢ Bordeaux research on barrel 
fermentation and ageing of wines 


ORDER from PWV-Bookshelf: 115 pages - $30USD 


MEL KNOX 


Barrel Broker 


Francois Freres of Burgundy 
Tonnellerie Taransaud of Cognac 


e New barrels of all sizes 


e Tanks 
e Used cooperage 


505 29th Avenue 
San Francisco 
California 94121 


415-751-6306 
415-751-6806 


WE SET THE STANDARD 
FOR CHLORINE FREE CORKS. 


Nova®is recognized world-wide as the innovative leader in 


washing technology. Give your fine wines the Nova® advantage! 
Call fp Portocork today for samples. (707) 258-3930 


fp Portocork, Inc: 
601 Airpark Road, Napa, CA 94558 
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ADMINISTRATION 


PART Ill 


FOCUSED HIRING: 


Navigating the legal maze 


By Carolyn Silvestri 
The Personnel Perspective 


Editor’s Note: Part I of this series de- 

fined ‘focused hiring’ (PWV March/April’93); 
Part II discussed applicant evaluation (PWV 
May/June’93). 
Most people in business today are aware 
that discrimination in employment is ille- 
gal, but many other legal issues relate to 
the hiring process. These include pre-em- 
ployment inquiries about arrest records 
and convictions, credit checks, polygraph 
examination, ‘honesty testing,’ and psy- 
chological and drug testing. 

The following guidelines will help sort 
out what is legally allowed in pre-em- 
ployment inquiries and what is not. 


Discrimination 

Protection against discrimination in 
employment began when Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act became law in 1991, and 
subsequent laws at the federal, state, and 
municipal levels since then have ex- 
panded those protection rights. 

Under these laws, pre-employment in- 
quiries that may result in discrimination 
against any job candidate on the basis 
of age, race, color, handicap, marital sta- 
tus, national origin, ancestry, medical 
condition or disability, religion, sex, or 
military status are strictly prohibited. 

California’s Fair Employment and 
Housing Act defines discrimination in 
pre-employment inquiries as the ques- 
tions: 

¢ That identify a person’s member- 
ship in any of the above-mentioned pro- 
tected categories (e.g. married female). 

e That result in a disproportionate 
screening out of members of a protected 
group (e.g. physical standards that pre- 
vent certain groups from qualifying to 
apply even though they are capable of 
successfully performing the job). 

¢ That are not valid predictors of suc- 
cessful job performances (e.g. asking 
questions that are not related to the job). 

Do not ask questions that are personal 


in nature, such as those: 

e About a person’s racial, ethnic, or 
ancestral background (e.g. “You have an 
unusual last name; what nationality is 
that?”). 

e That inquire about membership in 
social clubs, organizations, or lodges that 
may indicate racial or national back- 
ground or religious affiliation. It is per- 
mitted to inquire about affiliations with 
professional organizations that are re- 
lated to the job. 

e About a person’s religious practices 
(e.g. “Do you require any special days 
off for religious observances?”). 

e That would identify a person’s age 
(e.g. “When did you graduate from high 
school?”). 

e That pertain to marital and family 
status (e.g. “With whom do you reside?” 
or “What kind of child care arrange- 
ments do you have?”). You also may 
not ask for the names, addresses, and 
phone numbers of relatives who are not 
employed by your winery. 

¢ Do not require an applicant to at- 
tach a photograph to his or her resume 
or application, or ask the applicant for 
his or her height and weight. 

Here is a good rule of thumb to help 
ensure your pre-employment inquiries 
are non-discriminatory: Ask only those 
questions that directly relate to the job ap- 
plied for, and limit questioning to those ar- 
eas essential to determining the applicant's 
qualifications to fill the position. 


Arrest records and convictions 

California employers are forbidden 
specifically from inquiring about any ar- 
rest or detention that did not result in a 
conviction. There are some exceptions 
to this for law enforcement, health care, 
and employers covered by the Railway 
Labor Act. 

Although it is acceptable to ask an ap- 
plicant if he or she has ever been con- 
victed of a felony, the question must be 
accompanied by a statement that a con- 
viction will not necessarily disqualify the 
applicant from employment. Inquiries 
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about specific convictions generally are 
allowed as long as they are related to 
the job applied for. 

Be aware that California employers 
also are prohibited from inquiring about 
convictions for the possession, sale, 
transport, or import of marijuana. Like- 
wise, you cannot ask about convictions 
for possession of controlled substance 
paraphernalia, or for presence in a room 
or place where designated controlled 
substances were being used unlawfully, 
if the conviction is two or more years old. 


Credit-related information 

Under the federal Fair Credit Report- 
ing Act of 1970, employers are entitled 
to obtain an investigative consumer re- 
port as long as they disclose in writing 
that such a report will be reviewed as 
part of the application process. If an ap- 
plicant is not hired as a result of infor- 
mation contained on such a report, the 
employer is required to advise the ap- 
plicant of the action taken and supply 
him or her with the name and address 
of the consumer reporting agency mak- 
ing the report. 

Although the Fair Credit Reporting 
Act gives employers inquiry rights, 
California’s Fair Employment and Hous- 
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ing Act does provide prospective em- 
ployees protection from unlimited in- 
quiry. Questions regarding assets, liabili- 
ties, credit rating, bankruptcy, or gar- 
nishments are not acceptable. 

To ensure you don’t violate any laws, 
only make credit inquiries when such 
information is essential to your hiring 
decision. Prior to making such inquir- 
ies, consult with your attorney or the 
Dept. of Fair Employment & Housing. 


Polygraph examinations and 
‘honesty testing’ 

In 1988, the federal Employee Poly- 
graph Protection Act became law. The 
act prohibits employers (with the excep- 
tion of the security and pharmaceutical 
industries) from requiring a pre-employ- 
ment polygraph examination. California 
law extends this coverage to all employ- 
ers, but the law does allow for pre-em- 
ployment and ‘honesty testing.’ 

An honesty test is a written examina- 
tion that seeks to determine the 
applicant’s self-perception of honesty 
through a series of questions related to 
theft and other issues. The reliability of 
honesty tests is unproven, however. 
Therefore, prior to using this type of pre- 
employment testing, carefully evaluate 
how essential this testing is to your de- 
cision-making. Then consult with either 
your legal counsel or the Dept. of Fair 
Employment & Housing. 


Psychological assessments and 
drug testing 

Some companies choose to use psycho- 
logical tests, handwriting analysis, and 
other assessment tools as part of their pre- 
employment process. At this time, only 
a few court cases deal with these issues. 
Thus, useful guidelines are not well-de- 
fined. Furthermore, use of such tests is 
controversial, so employers should take 
great care when using them as part of a 
pre-employment process. Again, consult 
with your legal counsel or the Dept. of 
Fair Employment & Housing prior to con- 
ducting any such tests. 

Drug testing has received a great deal 
of attention in recent years. Although 
an employer’s right to require pre-em- 
ployment drug testing has been upheld 
in the courts, privacy rights must be pro- 
tected during the process. Appropriate 
legal counsel should be sought prior to 
establishing drug testing as a policy. 


Stick to essentials 
Employers are limited by law and 


practice as to what information they can 
obtain in pre-employment inquiry. To 
meet these legal requirements, carefully 
determine what information is essential 
for you to know to assess a candidate’s 
suitability for the job. Keep your pre- 
employment inquiries focused on those 
requirements. Avoid questions that are 
more interesting than essential, and 
make sure you comply with all employ- 
ment-related laws. 
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When in doubt as to whether your 
pre-employment process meets legal re- 
quirements, consult your attorney or the 
Dept. of Fair Employment & Housing.™ 


Next: Part IV — Interview techniques 
that truly tell. 


Carolyn Silvestri is founder and owner of The 
Personnel Perspective, a human resources consult- 
ing, recruiting, and executive search firm, tel: 707/ 
576-7653. 


The triumph of _ 
quality in an 
uncertain world. 


Gist-brocades helps ease the uncertainty of climate 
and weather, and puts greater control of quality into 
the hands of the winemaker with specialized yeasts 


and enzymes: 


Gist-brocades Food Ingredients, Inc. 
2200 Renaissance Blvd. 
(800) 662-4478 (215) 272-4040 


/ Beverage Ingredients Group 
/ King of Prussia, PA 19406 


f FAX (215) 272-5695 
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What’s NEW /available in 


PACKAGING 


BoTTLes *’ CorKs ’ CAPSULES ’ SHIPPERS 


Savoye Packaging Corp. 

Savoye has introduced a brand new 
polylaminate T2 capsule, manufactured 
by a brand new process. Our patent (ap- 
plied for) process completely eliminates 
the pleats in the top disk of the capsule. 
The result is a capsule that appears near 
seamless in this area. We have also im- 
proved the method for manufacturing 
the top disk emboss. The quality and el- 
egance of our new emboss is better than 
tin. Savoye’s T2 capsule has many fea- 
tures that are better than tin at about half 
the cost. 

Savoye offers a full line of: heat- 
shrinkable capsules; CycleStar poly- 
laminates with pleats in the top disk; 
and pressure-sensitive labels. 

For more information, contact: 
Savoye Packaging Corp., 2050 S.10th St., 
San Jose, CA 95112, tel: 408/995-5514, 
fax: 408/995-0814. 

Please see our ad, page 2. 


Knox Industries 

New Sommeliere series Bordeaux and 
Burgundy bottles are available from 
Verdome, now part of BSN, which has 
many glass plants in Europe. 

Burgundy: This is a heavy bottle 
weighing 900 grams, with a 42 mm deep 
punt. Available in dead leaf tint and 
champagne green for serious wines only! 

Bordeaux: A tapered bottle weighing 
900 grams, with a 36 mm deep punt. 
Colors are ‘blanc’ and champagne green. 

Prestige: A special shape designed for 
prestigious cuvees of Chardonnay, Sau- 
vignon Blanc, and Pinot Noir, somewhat 
similar to the Baron-L bottle, is available 
in champagne green. 

Other Verdome bottles include: Dead 
leaf Burgundy in 375ml, 750ml, and 1.5L; 
these are also available in champagne 
green. Claret bottles in 375ml, 750ml, 
and 1.5L come in ‘blanc’ or champagne 
green. Anjou Lisse in mi-blanc and 


champagne green. Haut de Normande 
comes in dead leaf. 

All Verdome/BSN bottles are shipped 
bulk-pack. A small stock of Burgundy 
dead leaf bottles is kept on-hand, but 
most other bottles must be specially or- 
dered. 

For more information, contact: Knox In- 
dustries, 505 - 29th Ave., San Francisco, 
CA 94121, tel: 415/751-6306 or 415/751- 
6806, fax: 415/221-5873. 

Please see our ad, page 20 


Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

PET, PVC, tin, and polylaminate cap- 
sules are available from Scott Labs for 
still wine bottles. Aluminum and 
polylaminate capsules for champagne 
bottles are also available. 

Heat-shrink capsules are now offered 
in third-generation material produced 
through American Fuji Seal. These cap- 
sules are ‘environmentally friendly’ and 
offer wineries a long-term capsuling 
solution. 

PVC capsules are available in seamless 
extruded tube and printed sheet format. 
Printing can be done in up to eight col- 
ors on either PET or PVC. Custom cap- 
sules can be produced to fit almost any 
bottle. 

Scott inventories heat-shrink capsules 
to fit standard 750ml bottles. Colors in- 
clude: gold, flor blue, black, platinum, 
glossy white, and flor red. 

Polylaminate capsules can be pro- 
duced to order in stock colors to fit 
750ml and 1.5L bottles. 750ml 
polylaminate capsules are stocked in 
black, green, blue, translucent gold, 
metallic red, silver, opaque gold, and 
maroon. Custom polylaminate capsules 
may be produced in up to five colors. 

Tin capsules can be manufactured to 
customer specification or may be or- 
dered from stock. Stock colors include: 
black, green, gold, silver, translucent 


NEW Mondavi package 


Robert Mondavi Winery, Oakville, 
CA has introduced a unique pack- 
age with the new B-Cap™ closure 
with the first release of their 
Carneros bottlings of 1991 Char- 
donnay and 1991 Pinot Noir. Rob- 
ert Mondavi Winery will bottle all 
Napa Valley varietals with the B- 
Cap” closure system, for release 
in 1994 and beyond. 

The unique, flange-top bottle 
is topped by a B-Cap”™ cork seal 
(a natural, paper laminate disc 
with a special mixture of edible 
beeswax) that covers and seals 
the top of the cork when bottled. 
The 1%-inch cork is recessed “1o- 
inch below the flange to receive 
the B-Cap™. 

On the bottling line, a hot wax 
dispenser sprays 230°F wax on top 
of the cork to prevent formation 
of mold and bacteria. The B-Cap™ 
has a dimple in the disk to guide 
a corkscrew. 

The new package, including a 
special label paper (100% post-con- 
sumer waste, alkaline, 60# text) 
was designed by Susan Pate, Pate 
International, San Francisco, CA.@ 
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| gold, red, and yellow. 
| In 1978, Scott began offering the origi- 
| nal Steriseal corks. These were the first 
_ corks processed in the U.S. with quality 
control overseen by an in-house lab. In 
1991, Scott introduced Steriseal II. This 
| proprietary process (which includes hy- 
drogen peroxide and a special treat- 
ment) has since gained wide acceptance. 
| It is specifically designed to address cork 
| taint concerns. All Scott corks (Steriseal 
and Steriseal II) are processed in Cali- 
ornia. Scott Laboratories is a founding 
member of the Cork Quality Council. 
| For more information, contact: Scott 
_ Laboratories, Inc., PO Box 4559, Peta- 
| luma, CA 94955-4559, tel: 707/765-6666, 
ax: 707/765-6674. 
| Please see our ad, pages 41, 49. 


Cork Supply International, Inc. 

Cork Supply International (CSI) con- 
inues to be a leader in cork technology. 
Quality control begins at CSI’s own labo- 
| ratory in Portugal, where corks are thor- 
_ oughly checked in accordance with CSI 
| specifications for sensory quality, grade, 
esidual oxidants, and dimension, before 
he corks are shipped to the U.S. 

The lab is staffed by Dr. Isabel Allegro 
nd Filomena Mota, both having ac- 
quired their cork quality control experi- 
| ence through employment at an interna- 
ional wine consortium. Additionally, 
he CSI staff constantly works with sup- 
| pliers in their factories, to assure adher- 
| ence to strict production guidelines. 
CSI’s commitment to quality continues 
in the ultra-modern Benicia, CA facility 
where incoming corks are submitted to a 
second round of evaluation. Marise Par- 
sons leads the lab staff in sensory testing, 
grading, and other types of cork evalua- 
tion. Outgoing inspections are performed 
equiring correct grade, moisture level, 
oating and print quality. Corks are also 
checked for microbial contamination. 
CSI continues to pursue further re- 
search into different cork treatments and 
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coatings, and the elimination of cork taint. 
CSI products include Natura” water- 
washed corks, Alpha™ hydrogen-perox- 
ide washed corks, and Vinoseal™ tradi- 
tional washed corks, and Acryliseal™ hy- 
drogen-peroxide washed corks with an 
acrylic-polymer based coating. CSI also 
represents Champcork’s line of spar- 
kling wine corks, produced with the 
revolutionary ABC-1 process. Cork 
treatments include, among others, 
Ultraseal™ plasticized paraffin coating. 
Cork Supply International is a found- 
ing member of the Cork Quality Council. 
For more information, contact: Cork 
Supply International, Inc., 537-F Stone 
Rd., Benicia, CA 94510, tel: 707/746- 
0353, fax: 707/746-7471. 
Please see our ad, page 5. 


ig 
Rock-Tenn Company 

Wineries throughout the industry are 
upgrading their protective inner packag- 
ing to Rock-Tenn Company’s 
WineGUARD” partitions, designed to 
provide superior structural and cosmetic 
protection for wine bottles and their la- 
bels. This custom-engineered partition 
not only dramatically reduces label abra- 
sion during shipment, but also helps re- 
duce dust and packaging materials needs. 


Independent laboratory tests show 
that WineGUARD provides over 400% 
less label abrasion than corrugated par- 
titions. In addition, WineGUARD, like 
Rock-Tenn’s other solid-fiber partitions, 
can be die-cut to provide superior com- 
patibility with casing and uncasing 
equipment. Produced from 100% re- 
cycled paperboard, WineGUARD not 
only provides high performance protec- 
tion, but also has the added benefit of 
being environmentally friendly. 


Manufacturing operations are located 
coast-to-coast, including two plants in 
California and one in Washington state. 

For additional information, contact: 1- 
800-558-6984 or write: Rock-Tenn Parti- 
tion Division, PO Box 4098, Norcross, 
GA 30091. 

Please see our ad, page 37. 
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Cru Industries, Inc. 

Cru Industries, Inc., is the first and 
only American producer of pure tin cap- 
sules for the U.S. wine industry. 

To better serve winery needs for the 
traditional one-piece, metal capsule, Cru 
located its manufacturing and sales op- 
erations in Napa, CA in the heart of the 
American wine country. 


The tin capsules are formed by the 
deep draw process in a variety of sizes. 
They are decorated on one of Cru’s state- 
of-the-art, high-speed production lines. 

Any color can be matched from a 
sample capsule, color chip, or PMS 
number. 

Cru, because of its Napa location, of- 
fers many customers the opportunity to 
work directly with factory sales, produc- 
tion, design, coating and engineering 
personnel to achieve each winery’s de- 
sign, bottling and delivery needs. 

Delivery times are significantly short- 
ened when compared to dealing with 
off-shore sources. Also, customers can 
realize significant freight cost savings on 
expedited orders. 

Inquiries to: Cru Industries, Inc., 100 
Coombs St., Napa, CA 94559-3941, tel: 
707/255-5994, fax: 707/255-0972. 

Please see our ad, page 48. 


SS? 
ENCORE! 

ENCORE! introduced it’s new A.R.M. 
(All Recycled Material) wine shippers 
early in 1993. Made entirely from re- 
cycled newspapers, the material — 
known as ‘molded fibre’ — is intended 
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as an Earth-friendly replacement for 
styrofoam shippers. 

Available in 2, 4, 6, and 12-bottle con- 
figurations, the thick paper material in- 
sulates and protects bottled wine with- 
out label abrasion. Shipping weight is 
similar to styrofoam and — because 


' trays ‘nest’ — empty units store ina 


minimum of space. 


In July, 1993, ENCORE! hopes to intro- 
duce it’s new moulded fibre ‘corners’ for 
full-case shipment using a winery’s regu- 
lar case. 

Although we are best-known for our re- 
cycling services, ENCORE! is more than 
just the nation’s largest publicly accessible 
bottle washing company. We are also the 
west’s fastest growing distributor of new 
wine bottles, corks, and a wide variety of 
wine capsules. We pride ourselves in our 
prompt service (including picking up used 
bottles from wineries), quality products, 
and competitive pricing. 

For more information, contact: EN- 
CORE!, 860 So. 19th St., Richmond, CA 
94804, tel: 510/234-5670. 

Please see our ad, page 54. 
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Naylor Wine Cellars 

Corrugated wine packaging 

Wine sales can be increased with at- 
tractive and practical packaging. Even 
small to medium-size wineries can ob- 
tain small lots of 
boxes at reason- 
able prices. Ship- 
ment can be made 
directly from our 
stock and delivery 
to you will take 
only 2-3 days by 
UPS. 

We stock 1, 2, 3-bottle gift boxes; 2, 3, 
4, 6-bottle carriers; and 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 12- 
bottle UPS shippers; plus several other 
specialties including counter display gift 
and shippers for six 187 ml bottles; plus 


UPS shippers for 187 ml, 375ml, and 6 
and 12-bottle champagne. We also have 
a great buy on UPS sealing tape. 

Tell us what you need — we will get it 
for you. _ 

We can custom-design to your specifi- 
cations or offer printing on larger orders. 
Write or call for a price list or samples. 

For more information, contact: Naylor 
Wine Cellars, R.D.#3, Box 424, 
Stewartstown, PA 17363, tel: 717/993- 
2431, 800/292-3370. 

Please see our ad, page 54. 


i? 
APM, Inc. 

The following superior packaging 
products are available from APM: steril- 
ized wine corks; ELITE® polylaminated 
capsules (top embossed or plain, stan- 
dard or special order); one-piece alumi- 
num capsules (top embossed or plain, 
standard or special order); METAL- 
LIKA® heat-shrink capsules (top em- 
bossed or plain, standard or special or- 
der); PUSHOVER® polyethylene cap- 
sules; natural champagne corks with two 
discs; wirehoods with or without discs 
(single or two wires, standard or special 
order); plastic bidules for champagne; 
crown caps for sparkling products 
(stainless steel or tin-free steel); plastic 
champagne stoppers; stelcaps and 
sheath stelcaps (standard or special or- 
der); bar tops (T-cork, plastic top adhered 
to natural cork); bulb tops (plastic top ad- 
hered to natural cork), and glass wine 
bottles (all various sizes and colors). 


The newest APM product is the Secu- 
rity Pack for your wine shipments. It is 
available in 1, 2, and 3-bottle sizes. The 
foam is expanded polystyrene (EPS) pro- 
duced without CFCs and fully recyclable. 
Two key features make this package at- 
tractive: 1) custom-printed boxes are 
available; 2) all 750ml bottles between 3 
and 3.5 inches in diameter and less than 
13.75 inches high fit firmly inside. 

For more information, contact: APM, 
Inc., 441 Industrial Way, Benicia, CA 
94510, tel: 707/745-8060 or 800/487- 
7555, fax: 707/745-0371. 

Please see our ad, page 56. 
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KLR Machines, Inc. 


KLR Machines, Inc. of Sebastopol, CA 7 


and Bath, NY is the exclusive representa- | 
tive in North America for Sanoplast Corp. | 
of Switzerland, which is world-renowned + 
for the manufacture of PVC and OPS cap- 
sules, and heat-shrink tunnels. Sanoplast 
capsules are provided with four vent 
holes on top for cork aeration and ease of 
separation. All aluminium top disk is 
embossed or imprinted, if desired. 

- debate 
top sec- 
tion is } 
custom- | 
made to 
fit spe- 
Ct ist ase 
bottle } 
and clo- 
Sure. 
The cap- 
Sulies 
come in 
all stan- 
dard col- 
ors in 
either 
glossy or 
flat fin- 
ish, with 
or without pull tabs. Custom combina- 
tions of colors, print and graphics are 
available, if desired. 

The Sanoplast hot-air shrink system 
uses less energy than most shrink tun- 
nels. It can be easily expanded by add- 
ing modules. The tunnel is stainless 
steel, and motor and switch box are wa- | 
terproof. No mechanical changes on the | 
conveyor are necessary for installation. 

For further information on any Sanoplast |_| 
products, contact: KLR Machines at either | 
of our offices: 350 Morris St.#E, Sebasto- | 
pol, CA 95472, tel: 707/823-2883, OR 47 
W.Steuben St., Bath, NY 14810, tel: 607/ 
776-4193. 

Please see our ad, page 10. 


iy 
Lafitte Cork & Capsule, Inc. 

Lafitte is celebrating its 10th anniversary | 
as a supplier of corks and capsules in the | 
United States. The Lafitte group is com- | 
posed of manufacturing facilities in Portu- 
gal for wine corks, and several facilities in 
France for production of tin, aluminum, 
polylaminate, and PVC capsules. 

Lafitte in Napa, CA offers straight 
wine corks sourced from their factory in 


Portugal in natural metabisulfite wash, 


chlorine wash, and hydrogen peroxide | 
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wash, all in various sizes and qualities. 
All processing of the cork, i.e., branding, 
treatment, and packaging is done at our 
Napa facility. Lafitte is a charter mem- 
ber of the Cork Quality Council. 

A dramatic change has resulted since 
the ban of tin/lead capsules. Lafitte has 
been a major supplier to many wineries 
that have replaced tin/lead with PVC or 
polylaminate capsules. A wide range of 
stock, custom PVC, and polylaminate 
capsules are produced in both Lafitte- 
Napa and France. Tin capsules are sup- 
plied from Lafitte’s factory in France. 
Should you be looking for expertise in 
cork and capsule products, give the 
Lafitte group a call. Inquiries to: Lafitte 
Cork & Capsule, Inc., 908 Enterprise 
Way, Napa, CA 94558, tel: 707/258- 
CORK, 1-800/339-CORK (in Calif.), fax: 


fp Packaging offers Sofacap seamless 
xtruded capsules and seamed PVC cap- 
_ sules produced in Italy. 

Sofacap’s innovative capsules are 
omposed of an extruded PVC top disc 
which is heat-sealed to a seamless body, 
hus assuring the integrity of the fin- 
shed capsule and providing the look of 
the traditional tin/lead capsule. 

Because of continuing environmental 
oncerns, fp Packaging is working with 
ll of our suppliers to develop the next 
eneration of environmentally-friendly 
hrinkable wine capsules. 

Please contact: fp Packaging, at our new 
facility, 601 Airpark Rd., Napa, CA 94558, 
el: 707/258-3940, fax: 707/258-3949. 


p Portocork, Inc. 

fp Portocork set the standard in the 
cork industry with our innovative Nova 
corks. Nova corks are produced without 
chlorine and a revolutionary deep clean- 
ing process is used which extracts con- 
taminates known to contribute to off- 
flavors. 
In addition to Nova corks, fp 
Portocork also offers Natural and Tradi- 
tional corks. In order to provide the fin- 
est corks available, fp Portocork has es- 
tablished a three-step approach to qual- 
ity: incoming inspections, batch codes, 
and final inspections. 

Our incoming inspections consist of a 
thorough quality breakdown, sensory 
evaluations, residual chlorine and oxi- 


dant analysis, moisture testing and di- 
mensional analysis. Our unique batch 
code system provides total traceability of 
vital information for each carton of 
corks. Finally, each shipment is evalu- 
ated to guarantee that our product con- 
forms to our customer’s specifications. 
Final inspection consists of a quality 
breakdown, moisture check, dust tests, 
capillary evaluation, microbiological 
analysis and sensory tests. 

fp Portocork is a founding member of 
the Cork Quality Council. 

For more information, contact: fp 
Portocork, 601 Airpark Rd., Napa, CA 
94558-6272, tel: 707/258-3930, fax: 707/ 
258-3935. 

Please see our ad, page 21. 


— 
Enotech Corporation 

Enotech supplies heat-shrink, tin, 
seamless aluminum, and polylaminated 
aluminum capsules. Many popular col- 
ors of heat-shrink and polylaminated 
capsules are available from stock. Cus- 
tom colors can be supplied within 
approx. five weeks, decorated capsules 
within approx. 10 weeks. Seamless alu- 
minum capsules are of a new, lead-free 
and softer alloy, specifically formulated 
for easier opening. Specialty capsules 
include accordeon-pleated aluminized 
heat-shrink and long-skirted ROPP with 
head embossing. 

For further information, contact: Enotech 
Corp., PO Box 576, Palo Alto, CA 94302, 
tel: 415/851-2040, fax: 415/851-2034. 
Please see our ad, page 17. 


Ce ee 
Cork Associates 

Cork Associates continues to offer the 
popular BWC (bleached without chlorine) 
straight wine corks for premium wines, as 
well as Natural corks (washed with water 
and metabisulfite), and Traditional chlo- 
rine-bleached corks. Production, quality 
control, and laboratory methods are con- 
stantly being refined in both Portugal and 
our facility in California. 

In addition, “SPARK” brand sparkling 
wine corks and “TWIN-TOP” agglomer- 
ate corks with natural disc ends for still 
wines are being well-accepted in the U.S. 
market. These corks offer the advantage 
of the patented “Inos” system which 
cleans the discs and renders them more 
neutral in taste and aroma, especially in 
regard to volatile components. 

As always, we continue to strive for 
the best possible natural closures for pre- 
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mium wines. We are proud to be a 
founding member of the Cork Quality 
Council to promote this goal. 

For more information, contact: Cork As- 
sociates, 902-M Enterprise Way, Napa, 
CA 94558, tel: 707/224-6000, fax: 707/ 

‘224-7616 


i? 
RLS Equipment Co, Inc. 

RLS is an authorized agent for VKN 
Nackenheim capsules. VKN produces all- 
tin Classic® capsules, aluminum Alumina 
capsules, polylam, and PVC capsules. 

The VKN Classic® capsule is guaran- 
teed to comply with current government 
regulations. Upon request, VKN will 
provide an analysis of metal content 
with any order. 

VKN capsules are available in stan- 
dard sizes, or as a shoulder capsule. A 
capsule with a shoulder (i.e. 27-29mm 
instead of 28.75mm) approximates the 
contour of the bottle from mouth to 
band. It rests better on the bottle, spins 
down better, and ensures wrinkle-free 
application. 

Because the shouldered capsule cen- 
ters better on the bottle, distortion of the 
side print, especially in the top range, is 
much less than can occur with 
unshouldered capsules. A decoration 
printed on the band will remain more 
even. The shoulder capsule also pro- 
vides for better manual and mechanical 
separation. 

Although VKN specializes in the de- 
sign of custom capsules, stock capsules 
are available, with or without an abra- 
sion resistant treatment to eliminate 
‘scuffing’ during shipping. VKN Clas- 
sic® capsules are high quality, elegant, 
and competitively-priced. Optical 
samples are available upon request. 

RLS Equipment is also the authorized 
East Coast agent for Cork Associates. 
Various grades and treatments are avail- 
able. 

For more information, contact: RLS 
Equipment at 800/527-0197 (West 
Coast) or 609/965-0074 (East Coast). 
Please see our ad, page 37. 


— 
The Wine Cap Company 

The revolutionary B-Cap™ cork seal 
made its debut in 1993 on the new Rob- 
ert Mondavi Carneros packages. Robert 
Mondavi Winery is converting all Napa 
Valley varietals to the B-Cap closure sys- 
tem. In addition, feasibility studies are 
underway to convert packaging at the 
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Woodbridge facility. 

The ‘environmentally correct’ B-Cap™ is 
a natural wax paper laminate disc that 
covers and seals the top of wine corks as 
they are bottled. The B-Caps can be pro- 
duced in a wide variety of lithograph col- 
ors as well as a multitude of foil colors. 

On the bottling line, a hot wax dis- 
penser sprays 230°F wax onto the top of 
the cork and prevents formation of mold 
and bacteria, unlike metal or plastic cap- 
sules. The B-Cap”™ is very user-friendly, 
simply insert corkscrew and pull. 

B-Caps”™ are attractive, functional, and 
very cost-effective. Prices range from 
$.032 to $.05 each, depending on quan- 
tity and design specifications. 

The wine bottle top ring molds can be 
modified for aesthetic and functional 
reasons. Prices for domestic bottles are 
unaffected by ring-mold changes, but 
orders must be large enough to justify a 
change. 

B-Caps are applied with a semi-auto- 
matic machine for slow bottling lines or 
automatically for lines running faster than 
100bpm. Semi-automatic machines cost 
about $12,000; automatic machines cost 
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from $100,000, depending on line speed. 

The Wine Cap Company was formed 
by Stephan Finke of Bolling & Finke, 
wine label printers, and Susan and 
Dwight Pate of Pate International, wine 
packaging developers. Susan Pate has 
developed all of Robert Mondavi's pack- 
ages since 1982, including Opus One. 

For more information, contact: The Wine 
Cap Company, 2350 Taylor St., San 
Francisco, CA 94133, tel: 415/928-4400. 
Please see our ad, page 38. 
a 
Pechiney Cork & Seal of California 
(PCSC) 

PCSC, formerly Cork & Seal of Cali- 
fornia, is celebrating the 10th anniver- 
sary of its foundation in Vallejo. Estab- 
lished as a sparkling wine closure spe- 
cialist, PCSC has expanded to include 
still wine products, when merging with 
thesformenCEBAM Inc PCSC offers 
wineries the most comprehensive vari- 
ety of substitutes for tin-lead closures. 

Polylam capsules are the easy-to-de- 
liver, easy-to-apply, and price-competi- 
tive substitute. PCSC offers the flexibil- 


ity and rush delivery capacity also avail- 
able in sparkling wine foils, with two 
printing machines in Vallejo. 

PCS@ “POLYROL™ polylanms*are 
formed locally and therefore, available 
within days. They can be ordered in 
plain colors, custom-printed, and de- 
signed with tops or skirts, or newly-re- 
leased printed and embossed tops. Di- 
AWaMeatS Aine Dos), YS.5, Bilis), ie SY waaay, 
with lengths of 50 to 60 mm. 

SOFTGARD embossed tin capsules are 
available from France both in standard 
and light weight (less than 70 microns). 
With the same dimension capacities as 
above, they are the top class substitute, 
with very large design possibilities (up to 
five colors on skirt and three on top). 

CAPGARD 100% aluminum capsules 
are the substitute for the future. Lead- 
free, totally recyclable, they offer the 
same design possibilities as tin. 

For new habits, new solutions! 
STELCAP/STELVIN screwcap systems 
offer the possibility to definitively re- 
place corks. Available with custom de- 
sign, they are the modern way of cap- 
ping and conserving wines. 


digerence 


QUALITY 


AMERICAN OAK 
WINE BARRELS 


BLUE GRASS COOPERAGE COMPANY 


Massie (Medel 


1001 Bridgeway #211 
Sausalito, CA 94965 
Telephone: 415-331-5734 


Post Office Box 37210 
Louisville, KY 40233 
Telephone: 502-364-4554 


Corkscrewed 


Screwpulled 


‘Chere are & few opportunities lo own 
something that can truly be considered? the 
worlds Lest The Screwpull line of cork- 
screws and other wine and champagne 
tools is exactly that: perfection in design 
and function. A selection of perfect 
sifts for the occasional wine drinker or 
the connoisseur. 


CDerempull Revolutionary 


ideas for those who want 


the best. 


Serewpull 


‘Che MX ine Appreciation Sul? 
155 Connecticut Street 
San Francisco, CA 94107 


America’s Leading Corkscrew Supplier 
Since 1974 


Special Wine Industry Discounts 
(800) 231-9463 
FAX (415) 864-0377 
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Last but not least, PCSC continues to 
offer sparkling wine capsules, custom- 
printed and formed in Vallejo (up to 
three colors in rotogravure or hot-stamp- 
ing process). 

All capsules comply with the 1994 
CONEG regulations. 

For more information, contact: Pechiney 
Cork & Seal of California, 5425 Napa- 
Vallejo Hwy, Vallejo, CA 94589, tel: 707/ 
257-6481, fax: 707/257-8028. 

Please see our ad, page 24. 


3? 
Pickering Winery Supply 

Gueltig corks: 

Still wine corks — In addition to one 
of the original hydrogen peroxide 
washed corks, “In”; now with eight 
years experience behind them, Gueltig 
offers “natural corks” and lightly perox- 
ided “E2” corks. This affords the cus- 
tomer a choice of three types of non- 
chlorine washed corks. 

After four years of laboratory develop- 
ment and field-testing, Gueltig now of- 
fers an exclusive “resin coated” option, 
which effectively separates the cork from 
the wine and which can be applied to 
any of the corks mentioned above. By 
providing a tasteless and permanent bar- 
rier between your wine and the cork, an- 
other important step has been taken to 
reduce the danger of corked bottles of 
wine. Even lower grade corks become 
virtually dust-free. 

Champagne corks: 

The TESA company in Spain is a high- 
quality manufacturer which makes only 
molded champagne corks, using the 
very latest technology. Until they en- 
tered the American market under their 
own name, they manufactured corks for 
some of the most famous names in the 
French and Spanish industry. 

VKN Classic Caps: 

VKN offers the finest quality tin cap- 
sules at less than 100 ppm lead, which is 
the 1994 standard for New York and 
other eastern states. Custom orders can 
be accepted for as few as 1,000 capsules. 

Polylam and PVC capsules: 

Both polylam and PVC capsules from 
a number of manufacturers in Europe 
are offered at competitive prices. 

For more information, contact: Pickering 
Winery Supply, 888 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94109, tel: 415/474-1588, fax: 
474-1617. 

Please see our ad, page 48. 
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RAMONDIN, U.S.A., Inc. 

Ramondin is the tin foil specialist of 
the market, producing all-tin foils since 
1990. Tin is the top-quality choice of 
capsules for a total quality package. 

The continuous developments on the 
raw material production, as well as the 
forming and painting stages, allow 
Ramondin to promote the use of tin as a 
real alternative in today’s environment. 

Tin complies with all existing legisla- 
tion, is recyclable, is a single material, no 
seams, no wrinkles, no pleats, and has a 
top-quality printing capacity with high 
design definition. 

Tin is the marketing favorite. 

TIN LIGHT CAPSULE: 

The price of tin is very competitive, 
thanks to the reduction of material used 
for the capsule and Ramondin’s im- 
provements on waste and recyclable 
management. The first tin light capsule 
(80 microns) in the market, introduced 
by Ramondin in 1992, is the response to 
the search for a happy point between 
quality, peformance, and price. 

Ramondin offers tin custom capsules 
in any top diameter. Lengths go from 
35mm to 65 mm with reproductions of 
logos on top and side. Stock capsules 
are inventoried for immediate delivery, 
in 10 different colors and two sizes, 28.75 
x 50mm or 31.0 x 60mm. These capsules 
can be drop-shipped the same day or can 
be picked up from our Napa warehouse. 

Office and warehouse are located in 
Napa, CA. 

For more information, contact: 
RAMONDIN, U.S.A., Inc., 830E Latour 
Ct., Napa, CA 94558, tel: 707/944-2277, 
fax: 707/257-1408. 

Please see our ad, page 43. 


—? 
Demptos Glass Corp. 

Demptos Glass is an importer of dis- 
tinctive glass containers for wine, spirits, 
and food. We source wine bottles in a 
wide range of unusual colors, interesting 
shapes and styles, and sizes ranging 
from 50 ml to 26 liter. 

Demptos can produce a unique bottle 
from a customer’s own design in quanti- 
ties as low as 2,500 cases. 

Demptos has recently added Spear 
pressure-sensitive labels and a label ap- 
plication service. We can label either 
empty or full bottles. 

Inquiries to: Demptos Glass Corp., 840- 
D Latour Ct., Napa, CA 94558, tel: 707/ 
252-7688, fax: 707/252-3437. 
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Southland Packaging 

Based in Gardena, CA, with a distribu- 
tion facility in So. San Francisco, CA, 
Southland is a nationwide manufac- 
turer/distributor of transportation-spe- 
cific packaging. The company is dedi- 
cated to environmentally friendly wine 
shipping packs, complimented by its 
stretchwrap and tape. 

Inquiries to: Southland Packaging, 214 
Shaw Rd.#7, So. San Francisco, CA 94080, 
tel: 415/589-9881 OR 800/445-9205. 


i? 
Shipper Solutions 

Shipper Solutions is a company focus- 
ing solely on environmentally-sound 
packaging. Our first wine shipper is 
toxin-free, made from moulded pulp (re- 
cycled post-consumer waste, i.e. ground- 
up newspaper). It is stackable, requiring 
much less storage space than foam prod- 
ucts. The shipper has passed all critical 
transit tests that all shippers must un- 
dergo. Available for 1, 2, 3, 6, or 12-bottles. 

Inguiries to: Shipper Solutions, PO 
Box 1015, Mendocino, CA 95460 tel/ fax: 
707/961-9690 or 800/572-0535 
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Remy Packaging Inc. 

Three lines of wine capsules are of- 
fered by the leader on the French mar- 
ket: polylaminate capsules (patent regis- 
tered in 1991); heat-shrinkable PVC cap- 
sules with aluminum top (with or with- 
out tear tab); and aluminum stelcaps 
with the highest standards for airtight- 
ness and inviolability. 

Any size, color, and decoration can be 
matched to respond to customer’s needs. 

Inquiries to: Remy Packaging Inc., 
2988 Pacific Ave.#5, San Francisco, CA 
94115, tel: 415/673-9997, fax: 415/673- 
79/2: 


tr? 
California Glass Co. 

Bottles, corks, capsules, wine glasses, 
and adhesives are available from Califor- 
nia Glass Co., as well as ‘Ultra’ washing 
for wine corks. 

‘Maverick’ capsules, the only totally 
American, proven, high-quality, cost-ef- 
fective alternative to tin capsules can be 
ordered from California Glass. 

Imported bottles include: unique 
styles, distinctive colors, sizes up to 26 


litres, and a custom mold program. 

Inquiries to: California Glass Co., 155 - 
98th Ave., Oakland, CA 94603, tel: 510/ 
635-7700. 


oo 
Berlin Packaging 

Berlin Packaging is a full-service dis- 
tributor of wine bottles, decorated 
stemware, and Cellukork. Cellukork is 
the most dramatic innovation to reach the 
wine industry in many years. Cellukork is 
the wine cork that maintains the integrity 
of every bottle and eliminates taint. Con- 
sumer acceptance has been so positive 
that several wineries have completely 
switched to Cellukork. 

Inquiries to: Berlin Packaging, 1957 
Davis St., San Leandro, CA 94577, tel: 
510/562-7201, fax: 510/562-4387. 


a 
Phoenix Packaging 

Phoenix Packaging (Canada’s largest 
closure supplier to the wine industry), 
offers: PVC capsules in various widths, 
lengths, decoration and finish; alumi- 
num and polylaminate still-wine and 


Imported 
French 
eee 


West Coast Distributor: 

STEFANICH 

2122 14th Avenue, San Francisco, CA 94116 
TEL: 415-665-1885 FAX: 415-665-1883 


orinellene > 


ercley— 


East Coast Distributor: 

LILIANE RECHT 

Rt. 2, Box 756, Montross, VA 22520 

TEL: (804) 493-9186 FAX: 804-493-0435 


YOU MAKE WINE: 
WE MAKE LABELS. 


BLAKE PRINTERY 


PLEASE CALL FOR BROCHURE, 800/234-3320 
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champagne capsules; and the new X-L 
and X-L+2 composition corks (the per- 
fect natural material corks for short and 
medium shelf-life products) combining 
aesthetics with economy. 

Inquiries to: Phoenix Packaging, 785 Ply- 
mouth Ave., Montreal, Que, Canada H4P 
1B3, tel: 514/735-6481, fax: 514/342-7783. 


Vv 
Bergin & Thomas, Ltd. 
Bergin & Thomas is a major producer of 


Farming for Flavors — 


Continued from page 2 


In 1990, when the system was com- 
pletely established, leaf-pulling was 
done post-bloom at a cost of approxi- 
mately $150/acre, heavier on the north- 
east side than the southeast side by 20%. 
Exposure was 65% and the fruit color 
was yellow/gold. The wine analysis re- 
vealed aromas of tangerine, grapefruit, 
guava, slight basil/herb. The fruit flavor 
was described as grapefruit, guava, 
citrus, melon, slight herbal undertones, 
great texture, crisp and tart. 

In 1991, the northeast and southwest 
sides of the vine were picked separately 
to determine different flavors and to 
pick the fruit at its optimum. The vines 
were crown-suckered and only count 
shoots were left. The vines were leaf- 
pulled post-bloom as in 1990, and crop- 
thinned by 20% after veraison. Fruit ex- 
posure was comparable to 1990 with the 
fruit being more yellow-gold on the 
southwest side. 

Aroma of the northeast fruit was 
grapefruit rind, lemon grass, lemon zest, 
slight grassy. Southwest fruit aromas 
was guava, pineapple, alfalfa, coconut. 
Northeast fruit flavors were tart lemon- 
lime, grapefruit, dardomon, rich/creamy 
and tart. Southwest fruit flavors were 
tart green apple, slight pineapple, 
weedy. 

In 1992, cultural practices remained 
the same as in 1991. Crown suckering 
the vines definitely opened up the 
canopy. The southwest side was leaf- 
pulled less severely because of over ex- 
posure concerns and the lower shoot 
density due to the crown suckering. 
The fruit was yellow/gold in color and 
the exposure was approximately 65%. 

Northeast fruit aromas were citrus 
blossom, grapefruit rind, cardomon. 
Northeast fruit flavors were granny 


sandblasted and hand-painted bottles. 
Clients include: Bank of America, Chi- 
cago Bears, Frito-Lay, General Motors, 
Sheraton, Hyatt, Marriott, The PGA 
Tour, Walt Disney, and hundreds more. 
They also decorate bottles for many win- 
eries and have developed programs to 
support both on- and off-premise pro- 
grams. 

Inguires to: Bergin & Thomas, Ltd., 
986 Kaiser Rd., Napa, CA 94558, tel: 
707/224-0111. & 


smith apple, pink grapefruit, melon 
(green), cardomon, and ginger. South- 
west fruit aromas were low-intensity an- 
ise, lemon-grass, peach, papaya. South- 
west fruit flavors were melon, green 
apple, lemon meringue, very full texture, 
rich and viscous. 

There is a 3.5-acre block of Cabernet 
Sauvignon, planted in 1981, on a steeply 
terraced north-facing slope, spaced ap- 
proximately 5 x 11. The vine rows curve 
slightly, but generally assume a east- 
west row direction. Historically, this has 
been a cool section of the ranch and one 
of the last Cabernet Sauvignon blocks to 
ripen. Because of the late ripening and 
shaded fruit conditions that existed, the 
wine flavors tended to be slightly herba- 
ceous. Canopy and cultural modifica- 
tions were undertaken to remedy wine 
flavors and the ripening profile. 

There was a three-wire vertical trellis 
with one to three canes tied to the bot- 
tom two wires, depending on vine vigor. 
In 1987, the foliage grew up over the 
third wire and shaded the fruit. Fruit 
color at harvest was dark, but some inte- 
rior fruit exhibited red or lighter color 
fruit. Approximately 20% of the fruit 
was exposed. 

The aroma of the 1987 wine was de- 
scribed as ripe plum, weedy, slight 
herbal, sassyfrass, slight cherry lifesaver. 
The wine flavors were ripe plum, slight 
green stemmy flavor, green tea, pie 
cherry, rootbeer. 

In 1988, the vines were vertically 
shoot-positioned using two sets of shoot 
positioning wires that held the canopy 
vertically upward. Shoot exposure was 
increased over 1987 with approximately 
45% of the fruit exposed. Minimal leaf- 
pulling was accomplished, being done 
only on the south side of the vines. 

The aroma of the 1988 wine was de- 
scribed as minty/eucalyptus, cassis, 
raspberry, weedy, straw. The wine fla- 
vors were bing cherry, raspberry, minty, 


slight herbal, rootbeer/spicey, green 
peppercorns. 

In 1989, leaf-pulling was begun five to 
six weeks post-bloom and done on both 
sides of the vine. Approximately 60% to 
70% of the fruit was exposed. The cul- 
tural practices seemed to accelerate rip- 
ening especially with the rains received. 
This block, which had been known as 
late ripening, was picked early in rela- 
tion to other Cabernet Sauvignon blocks. 

The aroma of the 1989 wine was de- 
scribed as minty/eucalyptus, cassis, 
cherry, raspberry, slight floral tropical. 
The wine had excellent depth of flavor, 
good concentration, cranberry, blue- 
berry, cherry, mint, chocolate, slight 
black pepper/spice (clove). 

In 1990, extensive leaf-pulling was 
practiced. Both sides were pulled three 
weeks after bloom and the north side 
was fine-tuned at verasion to maintain 
exposure of approximately 70% of the 
fruit. Fruit color was excellent with less 
than 2% red berries. The resultant wine 
did not complete fermentation, was ex- 
tremely herbal/vegetative and sweet 
with a high volatile acidity. 

In 1991, crop yield was heavy and ap- 
proximately 25% of the fruit was re- 
moved through thinning after set. Fruit 
exposure was 70% as in 1990, but fruit 
color was not as dark and uniform as 
1990. This may have been attributable to 
climatic conditions for the year. 

The aroma of the 1991 wines was de- 
scribed as very aromatic, lavender, blue- 
berry, cherry, slight minty note. The fla- 
vors were lively blueberry, cranberry, 
lavender tea, slight mint, chocolate, spice 
(clove). 

In 1992, crown suckering was begun 
to reduce the shoot density within the 
canopy. Fruit exposure was about 70% 
to 75%. Minimal fruit burn in this block 
was noticed in this block, partly due to 
increased exposure from reducing shoot 
density and also due to high tempera- 
tures approximately four weeks before 
harvest. 

The aroma of the 1992 wine was very 
aromatic, lavender, cherry koolaid, rasp- 
berry. There were strong and intense 
flavors of bing cherry, cranberry, rasp- 
berry, and slight black pepper. 

Because of the crown suckering and 
reduced shoot-density, the level of leaf- 
pulling will be reduced in 1993. 

With the conversion to vertical shoot 
positioning, Glen Ellen Winery has 
achieved riper fruit flavors in the Caber- 
net Sauvignon. 5 


, American Oak Barrels 
Come of Age 


Seguin Moreau Introduces an American Oak Barrel 


| ear Seguin Moreau has been producing premium French Oak 
barrels since 1843. Today the Seguin Moreau barrels are found in the 
cellars of the most prestigious wineries in the world. Seguin Moreau now 
manufactures an American Oak barrel. 


The wood is a blend of the highest quality, hand-selected white oak from 
Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa. The rough-hewn staves 
are shipped to France where they are stacked and air-dried for about 24 
months. The wood is then coopered in the traditional French method by 
master coopers of Seguin Moreau. This includes a slow toasting over a 
natural wood fire to carmelize and soften aromatic components. 


The American Oak barrels complement a special style of Char- 
donnay and red wines such as Shiraz, Cabernet and Zinfandel. 
The barrels are available in two sizes; the standard Bordeaux 

Export shape of 225 liters and also in a 300 liter Puncheon size. 


The exacting care and 
dedication that has been 
a hallmark of Seguin 
Moreau in the making of 
premium French Oak 
barrels continues in the 
production of the 
American Oak barrel. 


SEGUIN MOREAU, USA 


| 2180 JEFFERSON STREET * SECOND FLOOR « NAPA, CA 94559 
| TELEPHONE: 707-252-3408 © TELEX: 330153 © FAX: 707-252-0319 
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UNIQUE HOME FoR Merlot 


By Eleanor & Ray Heald 


ore than 6,500 vineyard acres 
blanket a rolling terrain in the 
Carneros appellation of 


northern California that 15 wineries call 
home. About 85% of planted acreage is 
Chardonnay and Pinot Noir. Only five 
percent is Merlot. But six producers us- 
ing the scant plantings believe the re- 
gion is sufficiently unique to use the 
Carneros designation on their Merlot 
labels. 


PWV interviewed Buena Vista Winery, 
Havens Wine Cellars, Ravenswood 
Winery, Roche Winery, Robert Sinskey 
Vineyards, and Truchard Vineyards to 
learn why. 

Situated about 40 miles northeast of 
San Francisco, Carneros is the first viti- 
cultural region north of San Francisco 
Bay. This proximity subjects Carneros 
to a greater maritime influence com- 
pared to other viticultural areas further 
inland. Carneros is the crossroads be- 
tween the low-lying lands adjacent to 
San Pablo Bay, the most northerly reach 


of San Francisco Bay, and the foothills 
of the Mayacamas and Sonoma Moun- 
tains bordering the Napa and Sonoma 
Valleys. 

Producers divide the unique charac- 
teristics of Carneros Merlot into three 
distinct categories: composition, aroma, 
and flavor. For composition, winemak- 
ers cite depth of color (black/blue hues), 
low but stable pH, and low potassium 
levels. 

In the aroma category, black/blue 
fruits such as plum, blueberry, black 
cherry, blackberry, currant, and cassis 
are mentioned most often. Dark spice 
aromas include anise, allspice, cocoa, 
coffee, fennel, mint, and cilantro. 
Among the most frequently used flavor 
descriptors are plum, blackberry, cocoa, 
and tobacco. 

“Merlot should offer a balance of flesh 
and backbone; more supple and gener- 
ous than Cabernet Sauvignon, but with- 
out falling into merely ripe fatness,” 
Truchard Vineyards and Havens Cellars 
winemaker Michael Havens states. “In 
Carneros, Merlot’s fruit characters range 
from cherry and raspberry through 


plum, blackberry, and cassis. 

“Nonfruit components include tea, 
mushrooms, allspice, anise, cocoa, cof- 
fee, and with age, a forest floor quality. 
Thus, Merlot shares some aromas and 
textures of Pinot Noir, but has a struc- 
ture similar to Cabernet Sauvignon in 
complexity and ageability.” 


Marginal climate 

“Carneros was chosen for Chardon- 
nay and Pinot noir plantings because of 
its cool, climatic conditions with the cor- 
rect balance of marine intrusions, heat 
summation, and soil types,” explains 
Ravenswood’s Joel Peterson. “The ar- 
gument against growing Merlot in 
Carneros maintains that the varietal may 
not ripen because it’s planted in a mar- 
ginal climate. 

“On the other hand, it has been 
proven that grapes grown in a marginal 
climate do extremely well if they can 
ripen and develop color. Merlot, be- 
cause it is an early ripener, tends to do 
well in Carneros and in some ways, it 
may be better suited to the Carneros re- 
gion than Chardonnay and Pinot Noir.” 

In 1991, one of the coolest California 
growing seasons, producers interviewed 
had no difficulty achieving ripeness. 
“This would seem to prove that 
Carneros is not a marginal area for Mer- 
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lot,” comments Buena Vista’s Dave 
Rosenthal. “With the cool Carneros cli- 
mate, berries develop a high level of fruit 
characteristics and overly harsh tannins 
do not develop.” 


Vineyard profiles 

In Carneros, microclimate works in 
tandem with soil composition, limited 
precipitation (about 20 inches/year), and 
vineyard practices to yield crops 
averaging two to five tons/acre, depend- 
ing on vine density, rootstock, and vine 
age. 

Peterson purchases Merlot from 
Sangiacomo Vineyards. “The parcels | 
buy are flat, but very well-drained,” 
Peterson notes. “Furthermore, most of 
the vines have been budded over from 
some other varietal, so these Merlot 
plantings can be considered older than 
many in the region. The best Merlot 
comes from blocks where the 
Sangiacomos control the canopy and 
open the fruit zone to light. 

“The Sangiacomo’s site compares 
favorably to Pomerol where Merlot is 
planted on flat lands in heavy clay soil, 
with the exception of a few renowned 
vineyards. Sangiacomo Vineyards’ soils 
are not that heavy, especially the Kieser 
Ranch block. When the canopy is man- 
aged well, fruit is superlative.” 
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Roche Winery’s Steve MacRostie 
agrees with these perceptions and bases 
his argument for the region’s Merlot po- 
tential on the Hudson Vineyard with 
Haire loam soil. The yellow-brown, al- 
kaline Haire soils are derived from shal- 
low tidal waters containing abundant 
organisms and salt marsh vegetation. 
Haire soils have a pH in the range of 7 
to 8, a predominant clay content, and 
good water retention capability. 

At Hudson Vineyards, Lee and Becky 
Hudson employ state-of-the-art vine- 
yard management with meticulous de- 
tail in shoot thinning to two shoots/spur 
at 12 to 24-inch growth, post-bloom leaf 
pulling, and pre-veraison cluster thin- 
ning. Merlot on 5C and 110R rootstock 
is vertically trellised (bottom wire at 42 
inches and a pair of shoot positioning 
wires moved twice) affording abundant 
light in the fruit zone. The vines are 
cordon-pruned with 12 to 14 spurs/vine 
yielding 4.5 to 5.5 tons/acre. 

“Without this care, Merlot, which 
tends to set a heavy crop at this site, 
might not ripen every year,” MacRostie 
reports. “With attention, ripe Merlot at 
23.5° Brix is assured. Higher alcohol is 
a given. We live with the tightrope we 
walk in producing these wines. We 
want ripe fruit for rich tasting wines. If 
you have balanced fruit, you have a bal- 
anced wine even at higher alcohols.” 

Peterson points to the French model. 
“We spend significant time talking about 
low alcohol wines, the supposed French 
style,” he maintains. “It’s only the 
French model because the French have 
a number of poor years. In the great 
French vintages, French wines have high 
alcohol. They also have the best charac- 
ter and color.” 


Microclimate variations 

Havens believes that Truchard Vine- 
yards are in a slightly different micro- 
climate within Carneros. “We like to 
refer to it as ‘upper Carneros,” he notes. 
“Our Merlot ripens about the same time 
as it does in St. Helena.” 

Truchard Vineyards includes two 
ranches. The south ranch is flatter, more 
open to direct breezes, and Merlot rip- 
ens more slowly. There are steeper hills, 
with better-drained, ferrous-clay soils 
about three-feet deep at the north ranch. 
Merlot is planted on the west-facing 
slopes to maximize ripening of a Bor- 
deaux varietal. 

“The heaviest canopy is on the north 
ranch,” Havens details. “Younger vines 
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are on AXR-1. On the south ranch, vines 
were planted in 1974 on St. George root- 
stock and no canopy manipulation is 
necessary on a simple two-wire trellis. 
You can almost visually determine op- 
timum picking. These grapes come in 
at 23.5° to 24° Brix. St. George is an 
excellent rootstock for Merlot because it 
keeps crop levels low through natural 
shattering. 

“This is contrary to popular opinion 
about St. George, but on this particular 
soil it’s ideal and significantly less 
ageressive than AXR-1 or 110R. More 
moderate vigor is experienced with 5C. 

“Soil conditions in Carneros meet 
Merlot’s requirements even better than 
the Burgundian varieties. Shallow and 
generally poor soil profiles limit vigor, 
which naturally limits vegetation and 
over-cropping. The result is more 
intense, less vegetative fruit, naturally 
balanced at picking. When these fac- 
tors are coupled with high day/night 
temperature swings, phenol-producing 
enzymes are stimulated, and the end 
result is ripe, broad, soft tannins con- 
tributing to body and richness.” 


Wind factor 

“Photosynthesis shuts down when the 
wind blows over 12 to 13 miles/hour,” 
reports Rosenthal who has experience 
producing Merlot from Buena Vista’s 
two ranches. “The vines at the new 
ranch take the wind full force and we 
are noticing flavor differences from 
those developed in the older vineyard. 

“The older plantings tend to be sig- 
nificantly fruitier. We don’t get any 
greenness. At the new ranch, we are 
getting herbal and green olive compo- 
nents. These less desirable characteris- 
tics have disappeared by the end of the 
barrel-ageing. We are hoping that this 
continues, but we’ve only had three har- 
vests off the new property.” 

At Buena Vista, north-south facing 
vines are cordon-pruned on a two-wire 
vertical trellis. To control leaf hoppers 
in addition to increasing sunlight, leaf 
pulling is done two weeks after set. 

In many ways, Sinskey’s Vineyard has 
much in common with Buena Vista, but 
since 1986, fruit from Truchard has also 
been purchased. “We don’t take the 
brunt of the wind as much as Buena 
Vista,” Sinskey explains. 

“The wind and resulting cool climate 
offer unique flavors not found in other 
California Merlots,” MacRostie affirms. 
“Carneros Merlots may be subtlely 
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herbal, but are stronger in cassis and 
black fruit elements.” 


Yeast preferences 

Among the interviewed producers, 
Ravenswood is the lone wild yeast ad- 
vocate. “I like the characters wild yeast 
develop,” comments Peterson. “It 
doesn’t matter whether it’s Zinfandel or 
Merlot. Wild yeast make a more inter- 
esting, complex wine. 

“The character of the nose is broader. 
There’s a wider spectrum of fermenta- 
tion aromas that are not readily defin- 
able in terms of specific fruits. It’s a 
broad range of fruits perceived as fuller 
and richer rather than focused.” 

With respect to flavors, Peterson 
describes these as a bigger middle with 
heavier mid-palate weight and lengthier 
finish. The wild yeast fermentation 
begins in three to five days and finishes 
in the same time frame as cultured in- 
oculation. 

Buena Vista ferments Merlot with E- 
pernay II. Havens and Truchard employ 
Pasteur Red, while Roche and Sinskey use 
Montrachet and Bordeaux Red. 


WHY INNERSTAVE? 


money 


Cap management 

“I believe cap management is an im- 
portant production consideration, but 
individual handling of lots is the most 
critical element,” Havens contends. “Each 
tank must be handled individually. The 
sprinkler-irrigation method works best for 
me, but I’ve also done punchdown and 
achieved similar results.” 

Havens sprinkles for 20 minutes three 
times/day until the temperature is 
greater than 80°F, then twice daily until 
10° Brix level. Thereafter, sprinkling is 
done once each day for the duration of 
fermentation. 

The point at which extractions from 
the cap are made was stressed. The op- 
timum time is when there is a water and 
sugar solution. Extraction in an alcohol 
solution should be as gentle as possible, 
at temperatures in the mid-70°F range. 

At Sinskey, winemaker Jeff Virnig 
uses either punchdown or pumpover 
depending on the tank. The frequency 
is twice daily until 15° Brix, then once 
daily to 8° Brix. The wine is pressed off 
at 1° Brix or below. 

Pumpover for one minute/ton, two 


or three times/day, is the preferred tech- 
nique at Buena Vista. 

At Ravenswood, punchdown is done 
two to seven times daily until the cap 
sinks. At Roche, MacRostie utilizes 
pumpover or sprinkling the cap twice 
daily for 20 to 30 minutes depending on 
the size of the tank. 


Flavor enhancement 

MacRostie and Havens both concur 
that pre-harvest herbal, green olive fla- 
vors of Merlot evolve into riper cherry 
and plum flavors at approximately 23° 
Brix. The young wine reverts to herbal 
hints and that’s when a first racking 
must be done. “Right after fermenta- 
tion completes, Truchard Merlot is a 
cross between plums and caraway 
seeds,” Havens remarks. 

“It takes three splash rackings before 
going to barrel to elevate fruit aromas. 
Typically then, the wine goes to barrel 
after Malolactic (ML) is completed. Al- 
though in 1991, I transferred the wine to 
barrel before ML and I liked the results. It 
seems to have accomplished what the last 
two rackings did in the former regime.” 
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= Some wineries install INNERSTAVE" to 
re-new barrel flavors 
= Others install INNERSTAVE" to re-juvenate 
flavoriess tanks 
= Every winery using INNERSTAVE"” is saving 


If you’re interested in improving oak flavors in 
your wine and saving 75% of the cost of barrels, 
call INNERSTAVE" (707) 996-8781 
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However, the jury remains out on the 
topic of ML completion in tank or bar- 
rel. Some producers prefer to inoculate 
during primary fermentation and have 
ML complete before going to barrel 
while others view barrel-ML as merito- 
rious in overall complexity. 

“I prefer longer-term fermentations 
and do not inoculate for ML,” Peterson 
reports. “Usually it takes three to five 
weeks for the cap to sink in the fer- 
menter and ML is usually better than 
half complete or completed. Longer 
maceration is an essential style element 
for Ravenswood. 

“Lengthy maceration of some lots is ad- 
visable if a winery has closed-top ferment- 
ers to protect the wine. The complexing / 
color potential is dramatic and the wine 
becomes incredibly smooth.” 

Havens details a different experience. 
“There is a breakpoint where you can go 
too far with maceration and this, of 
course, varies by year,” he contends. 
“There is a point where you stop perceiv- 
ing mouth-coating tannins and get into a 
reductive, tar character. Once this hap- 
pens, you really have to rack vigorously 
to get it out. Not every fermenter or wine 
does this, but you have to be alert to the 
potential.” 

MacRostie and Rob Sinskey also believe 
that French oak ageing is a major factor 
in transforming any herbal, olive aromas, 
and flavors into solid fruit perceptions 
and balancing the wine overall. 


Blending varietals 

Michael Havens blends with Caber- 
net Franc between 10% and 25% for both 
the Truchard Vineyards and Havens 
Cellars bottlings. It is grown on steep 
hillsides at Truchard Vineyards. 

“Truchard Cabernet Franc is less aro- 
matic than the Merlot, but it adds all- 
spice and cinnamon spice while contrib- 
uting mid-palate fullness,” Havens 
maintains. “Cabernet Franc grown on 
Carneros hillsides is among the best 
Cabernet Franc in North America. But 
Cabernet Sauvignon can overwhelm a 
Carneros Merlot blend.” 

Sinskey stressed the aroma factors of 
Cabernet Franc, although in 1989, only 
3% Cabernet Sauvignon was added to 
the Carneros Merlot. The 1988 Robert 
Sinskey Carneros Claret is 22% Caber- 
net Sauvignon, and 19% Cabernet Franc. 
“We're assessing each vintage with re- 
spect to blending varietals,” Sinskey ex- 
plains. “We want maximum flexibility 
to develop complexity.” 


tm  WINEGUARD is the innovative new inner packaging 
which reduces label abrasion by as much as 400% as 
compared to corrugated partitions. Made from 100% 
recycled paperboard, WINEGUARD is the ideal inner 
packaging for wineries concerned with point-of- 
purchase appearance. 
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Accessibility 

“This is the one case where the wines 
pushed us in the marketing direction 
and Buena Vista tends to be a market- 
driven company,” comments Rosenthal. 
“Happily, marketing was eager to go in 
that direction since the newer vineyards 
produced softer, more accessible wines 
early in their bottled life. 


“The sales people liked the Estate 1989 
Merlot after only four months in the bar- 
rel, so it was bottled and went to mar- 
ket soon after. However, we had time 
to give the 1990 longer barrel ageing. 
The best lots go into the Grand Reserve 
program (about 15% of Merlot produc- 
tion) and that wine is released after 15 
months of bottle ageing.” 

MacRostie does not believe there’s a 
significant problem meeting both the de- 
mands of approachability and longev- 
ity. “Carneros Merlot in general does 
not have a lot of tannin or scratchy acid- 
ity,” he states. “By the time it has been 
racked five or six times, it’s quite drink- 
able. The old myth about a wine that’s 
approachable not being ageable was de- 
stroyed a long time ago.” 

Sinskey does not totally agree and il- 
lustrates with the winery’s three Merlot 
bottlings: the proprietary RSV Carneros 
Claret, the Carneros-designated Robert 
Sinskey Vineyards, and a second label 
called Aries. “The lightest lots go into 
Aries, but we try to judge which type 
restaurant is the best placement for the 
other two labels,” he affirms. 


“When its young, the regular Merlot 
is billed for hearty game or lamb. But 
we're not consciously producing a softer 
Merlot to fit a marketing niche that 
people have in their minds — that Mer- 
lot is soft. Smaller wineries don’t really 
have to think about that. We go after 
the market that fits our style.” 


A house identity was also confirmed 
by Peterson. “We aren’t shooting for a 
marketing niche either,” he states. “Our 
production isn’t big enough to have to 
worry about this.” 

“Actually,” Havens remarks, “I find 
that the Truchard grapes have substan- 
tial tannin and I use it exclusively for a 
Reserve-style because it’s better suited 
for ageing. 

“The pH is lower, tannins are firmer, 
and the extract is higher. Marketing not 
withstanding, the fruit I use is naturally 
fitted to a longer-maturing style wine. 
If I fought that, I’d end up reducing the 
potential quality of the wine.” 
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Tasting 

The Carneros-designated Merlots 
tasted and discussed were current re- 
leases, barrel samples, and an older, 
vintner’s choice library selection. The 
current releases are: 1989 Buena Vista 
Grand Reserve and 1990 Buena Vista 
regular bottling; 1989 Havens Reserve 
Truchard Vineyards; 1989 and 1990 
Ravenswood Sangiacomo Vineyards; 
1990 Roche; 1989 Robert Sinskey Vine- 
yards Los Carneros of Napa Valley; and 
1989 Truchard Vineyards. 


PWV thanks Buena Vista Winery for 
hosting the tasting/discussion and the 
following panelists for participating: 
Dave Rosenthal, winemaker and Karen 
Bower, viticulturist, Buena Vista Winery; 
Michael Havens, Havens Wine Cellars 
and Truchard Vineyards; Steve 
MacRostie, MacRostie Winery and 
Roche Winery; Rob Sinskey, Robert 
Sinskey Vineyards; and Joel Peterson, 
Ravenswood Winery. a 
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By Wells Shoemaker, M.D. 


New loops on the 
U-shaped curve 


BABY, IT’S YOU 
Motown, 1960s 
REALLY, IT’S ‘U’ 
Boston, 1980s 
MAYBE, IT’S YOU 
Oakland, 1990s 


The indefatigable U-shaped curve, showing moderate drinkers 
to have 25% to 45% lower rate of heart attacks than both ab- 
stainers and heavy drinkers, has now spilled enough media ink 
to saturate all but the driest pads. 

Even the most staunchly anti-alcohol, single-issue groups 
and federal agencies have acknowledged the ‘U,’ albeit with 
white-lipped frustration. I suspect we’ve tired of reading the 
word ‘moderation’ three times in every paragraph, and while 
the ‘French Paradox’ still has a friendly ring, it’s no longer 
news. 

We’re all ready for something new, but the durable ‘U’ just 
won't go away. It just changed its field. The “U’ emerged in 
several new arenas in the spring of 1993, providing new grist 
for the propaganda mills of both wine-friendly and wine-hos- 
tile camps. 

An alcohol research group in Berkeley, CA, measured the 
ability of more than 900 adults to cope with work and life 
stresses and correlated the responses with alcohol consumption 
habits.2. Researcher Robert Lipton, PhD, concluded that mod- 
erate drinkers experienced less depression in response to stress 
than their counterparts at both extremes of consumption 
patterns. 

Casually, we might expect uptight abstainers to be clumsy 
under fire and heavy drinkers to stumble over life’s curbs. Are 
the moderate drinkers subclinically intoxicated as they dream- 
ily float through life? No. 

Alternatively, is the ability to enjoy a beverage containing al- 
cohol for flavor and pleasure, rather than for its inebriating ef- 
fects in overdose, a mark of a well-balanced, confident, and re- 
silient person? Getting warmer. 


Home sick? 
A second 1993 study, the “Whitehall survey,” looked at 


worker absenteeism in 10,000 British civil service workers, try- 
ing to quantitate the anticipated lost productivity associated 
with alcohol use.’ The highest rates of sickness absence were 
seen in non-drinking women. 

Moderate male drinkers missed fewer days of work — both 
short and long intervals — than either abstainers or heavy 
drinkers. The U-shaped curve was less apparent for women, 
who had relatively little absenteeism, even at higher reported 
consumption levels. 

The Whitehall study also noted that abstainers more com- 
monly populated the lower employment grades. The higher 
grades were more likely to include moderate drinkers, and the 
highest grades included the highest percentage of drinkers. 
The grade hierarchy was particularly striking for women who 
consumed in moderation. The occupational advancement of 
moderate drinkers echoes a similar survey reported in France,’ 
and similarly reflects American drinking demographics,**° 

Do these happy findings demonstrate another salutary phar- 
macological effect of ethanol? Or is there something about 
moderate behavior in general that selects out people who cope 
well, dedicate themselves to work, and drink without losing 
control? Do these same people tend to earn more money, eat 
healthier food, and have more time to exercise? In other words, 
is it ‘U’ or is it “You’? 

The answer is: probably both, or should we say, sheepishly, 
Double You. 


Here’s lookin’ at you, babe 

Dr. Arthur Klatsky, the Oakland, CA, cardiologist and epide- 
miologist who conducted some of the most convincing work in 
the early 1980s on alcohol and cardiac mortality, has now fol- 
lowed enough patients long enough to not only irrefutably re- 
confirm the U-shaped curve but also to look at distinctions be- 
tween patients by beverage preference.°” 

In Dr. Klatsky’s February, 1993 American Journal of Cardi- 
ology publication, moderate drinkers of beer, spirits, and wine 
all fared better than abstainers, but wine drinkers enjoyed the 
brightest statistical advantage. (Dr. Klatsky also noted that 
white wine drinkers did a little better than the red preferrers, 
although it’s not clear what percentage of wine drinkers strictly 
limit their consumption by color.) 

Dr. Klatsky suggests that other lifestyle factors among wine 
drinkers in California, aside from their beverage intake, may 
partially contribute to their longevity advantage. He observes 
that better diets, better exercise, fewer cigarettes, and better 
adaptive skills tend to correlate with the choice of wine. 

Sociologists Pittman and Klein’s series of “Profile of a Wine 
Drinker” studies lend credence to Dr. Klatsky’s thought.>*5 
Compared to abstainers and beer and spirits drinkers, wine 
drinkers generally have achieved greater educational training 
and enjoy higher incomes. They consume wine with meals pre- 
dominantly, mostly at home and otherwise at restaurants, and 
usually drink in integrative social settings where garrulous and 
risky behavior is not tolerated. 


This wine’s for U? 

Does the praise for the healthy habits of the ‘typical’ wine 
drinker dilute the public relations power of the U-shaped 
curve? Are wine drinkers just lucky to be jogging yuppies, tofu 
eaters, broccoli munchers, or maybe genetically-gifted 
Mediterraneans, and the wine simply coincidental? No. 

Clearly, moderate and steady ethanol intake (in any form) 


affords an advantage over abstention and over chronic heavy 
or binge drinking. Yet beyond ethanol and beyond the issue 
of ‘privileged’ consumers, there are some unique attributes of 
wine that may plausibly explain wine consumers’ differential 
good fortune. 

Ongoing research into the effects of anti-oxidant compounds 
in wine upon atheroschlerosis, fat metabolism, platelet func- 
tion, and even cancer have all brought forward preliminary 
evidence to suggest that there is something, indeed, special 
about wine.*!°'!? Stay tuned. Learn to spell resveratrol, quer- 
cetin, catechin, and procyanidin. Practice drawing phenolic 
nuclei. 


Conclusion-—Something new for U and You 

The superiority of moderate drinkers in longevity, health 
care expenditures, educational achievement, work productiv- 
ity, and personal stress should make it intolerable for public 
health and so-called public interest groups to continue their at- 
tempts to smear all drinkers with the imagery of skid row, 
smashed cars, and drug pushers. 

Our current adversaries should concentrate — and so should 
we — on the one enemy that threatens us all: the disease of al- 
coholism. This corrosive disease is refractory to name-calling, 
but it will respond to enlightened research, compassionate 
therapy, and realistic social overtures. 

Instead of searching for common ground, our adversaries 
have begun complaining that the demonized ‘alcohol industry’ 


is exploiting the U-shaped curve to promote wine and ‘booze’ 
as health food. Ignoring for a moment that these people try to 
equate a glass of Cabernet Sauvignon with a bowl of crack, 
there are some take home points we need to remember if we’re 
ever going to solve the legitimate alcohol-related problems in 
our country. 


1. Even if wine drinkers do live longer, we’re all eventually 
going to return to the terroir, so it makes more sense to enjoy liv- 
ing than it does to count the extra days and gloat about the 
score. Drinking wine is part of enjoying life for many people, 
and that pleasure is sufficient reason. 

2. The health advantages of sensible exercise, a Mediterra- 
nean-style diet low in saturated fat with an abundance of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, avoidance of cigarette smoke, and gener- 
ous amounts of laughter can be attained by both abstainers and 
drinkers. Fortunately, wine drinkers need not forfeit any of the 
above, and the dietary component becomes immeasurably 
more delightful. 


3. The salutary advantages of moderate drinking, including 
the honored match of wine with meals, can be lost gruesomely 
with one single foolish chance. Drive responsibly. 

4. For the small proportion of Americans who are not able to 
limit their alcohol consumption to moderate amounts, no coro- 
nary benefit could offset the immediate risks to self, family, and 
society. 

5. The U-shaped curve looks like a wine glass. a 
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Dr. Shoemaker is a pediatrician and the winemaker at Salamandre 
Wine Cellars in Aptos, CA. He humors his coronaries with distance run- 
ning, big salads, and wine of all colors, but tofu is asking too much. 
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By Jake Lorenzo 


Tam having a hard time controlling Chuy, not that Chuy is con- 
trollable. We are riding in the elevator at McGraw Hill Publish- 
ing Co. on our way to a meeting with an executive editor to dis- 
cuss my book, Cold Surveillance. 

Chuy, who shortly will be acting as my agent, is lightly 
bouncing from one foot to the other. 

“Jake, amigo. Did you hear that bonita secretary? ~Yo, take 
da elevatir to da twenty-eight flo. Hang a right ‘n you dere.’ 
I’m in love, Jake.” 

Chuy Palacios, graduate of U.C. Berkeley and owner of The 
Burrito Palace, says actress Rosie Perez talking is a powerful 
sexual stimulant. In the land of New York, full of beautiful 
Puerto Rican women talking like Rosie Perez, my erstwhile 
agent is completely unhinged. 

We enter the designated office and meet Sofia Rodriquez, 
editor at McGraw-Hill. Chuy is frozen in mid-stride. Ms. 
Rodriguez has raven hair, pouty red lips, a shimmering black 
silk blouse anda short, tight, red leather skirt. 

“It’s a pleasure to meetcha,” she says. “I been hopin’ we 
could do sumthin’ wid yo book, cuz I find it very exceptional, 
very, very exceptional.” 

Chuy walks slowly to the wall, and very deliberately bangs 
his head against it three times. 

The meeting went downhill from there. I didn’t mind, really. 
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I never thought a major publishing house would take on a 
project like Cold Surveillance. I came to New York because I had 
some business, and because Rusty Staub had invited me to 
opening day with the Colorado Rockies at Shea Stadium. 

Chuy came along because he has an abiding passion for the 
Rockies ever since they signed Andres Galarraga. Chuy main- 
tains he’s the only one in America who can pronounce Andres’ 
name properly. They also dated sisters together for awhile. 

We were on the subway to Shea. A disconsolate Chuy said, 
“Lo siento, Jake. I don’t know what happened. It’s just that 
accent, amigo. I couldn’t help myself.” 

“It’s alright Chuy. If they had decided to publish my book, 
every agent in New York would have started banging their 
head against walls to close a deal, you probably saved me from 
a lawsuit.” 

“Just the same, Jake. It’s not professional. Cuando trabajo 
para ti, I like to be professional.” 

“You're way off base, pal. I doubt there’s another agent in all 
of New York who can pound his head against a wall, blow a 
book deal, and still get a date with the editor. That’s profes- 
sional in my book!” 

“T guess you're right amigo,” said Chuy, brightening a bit. 
“Tt’s all in how you look at it. C’mon Jake, I’m buying the beers 
today.” 

+ + + 

There’s an electricity about New York that makes your nerve 
endings stand at attention. Your senses are on red alert. Time 
speeds up. The trains go fast, so do cabs. Even stuck in traf- 
fic, there’s a quivering tension. 

New York City is a melange. Every culture on earth is rep- 
resented, every food, every language. The good, the bad, and 
the ugly coexist on every block, in every bar, in every neighbor- 
hood. 

Life on the street permeates all levels of society in New York. 
Just as your reputation is everything in the ‘hood,’ it is no less 
so at the top of the social ladder. Who you know, how you do, 
and what you wear all matter in Manhattan. 
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Shake hands with New Yorkers, and they’Il never look you 
in the eye, because they’re too busy checking the room for 
someone with a bigger rep, more juice, or a flashier gold chain. 

New York is about surface. People relate to the facade you 
give them to view. If you want to succeed in New York, your 
facade better be a good one, or unique, or twisted, or hilarious, 
but don’t let it be one they’ve seen before, especially if they’ve 
seen it done better. 

I love New York. After all, who’s got a better act than Jake 
Lorenzo? For Jake Lorenzo, being in New York is ongoing im- 
provisational theater, and it carries the nerve-jangling thrill of 
living on the edge. 

As much as I like excitement, I can only take so much. When 
New York gets the blood churning like Niagara Falls, when the 
electric excitement of the place feels like a runaway subway 
train, when it’s time to chill; I go to New Orleans. 

If New York is electricity, New Orleans is a Valium IV, or at 
the very least, a drive-through daiquiri stand. 

You can’t be nervous in New Orleans, unless the Saints are 
in a play-off game. You can’t get excited in New Orleans un- 
less Aaron Neville decides to stand up and sing a capella in the 
laundromat while you're folding your underwear. The only 
facades in New Orleans are in the French Quarter. 

When someone comes on with an ‘act,’ New Orleanians 
smile, say, “Is that right, babe,” and order another drink. The 
only thing New Orleanians have time for is perusing menus at 
fine restaurants, or reading through Gambit to decide what 


9 kind of music to hear that night. 
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As much as I love New Orleans, there comes a time when 
I’ve got to push myself away from the table. When it’s too 
much trouble to pinch another crawfish tail, when elevated 
food is making me dizzy, when the beignets harden; I go home 
to Sonoma. Sitting in my garden, sipping on some gamay, | 
hold the .38 revolver lightly, hoping some miserable gopher 
will try to take off one of my tomato plants. I quietly reflect on 
my travels. It occurs to me that Sonoma and Napa are much 
like New York and New Orleans. 

Shake hands with a Napa Valley winery owner and watch 
his eyes dart about. Mention a wine cave, and his is deeper. 
Talk about a beautiful chateau, and his is finer. Talk about 
price, and his is higher. I love Napa Valley, because I appre- 
ciate the ‘act,’ especially when it’s done well. 

Spend time with a Sonoma Valley winery owner, and he’ll 
likely pop a cold beer into your hand while he tells you about 
the fish he almost caught yesterday. Then he’ll have you jump 
into his dusty pick-up truck to bounce around the vineyard. 

Mention other farmers, he’ll say they’re great. Talk about other 
wineries, he’ll tell you about all the wines he loves from their 
vaults. Ask a technical question, he’ll answer simply with 
deprecating humor. I love Sonoma Valley because it relaxes me. 

It occurs to me that we need variety; excitement and relax- 
ation. I live to visit New York and New Orleans. | like to drink 
wines from Napa and Sonoma. It’s give and yang. 

They say water separates the people of the world. Wine 
unites them. Jake Lorenzo says wine is the beverage you 
should drink while you’re building the bridge. a 
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By Dr. Richard Smart 


VINE AGE— 
Does it really affect wine quality? 


I noticed advertisements for grapes for sale from the 1992 
vintage which, often as not, quoted the vineyard age. The 
vineyard age was only noted when the vines were older, rather 
than younger. This struck me as rather curious, and I thought 
how quickly in our industry myth takes on the semblance 
of truth. 

A few years ago, I picked up the idea from an enterprising 
wine journalist somewhere, that ‘older vines make better wine.’ 
Such stories spread like wildfire, almost from one wine com- 
mentator to another. What are the origins of this idea, and is 
it true? Might there be other explanations? 

There is a long-held French viewpoint that wine from young 
vines is inferior, and I understand that wine from young 
vines is not used in some instances for first label wines. Likely, 
this is the source of the New World rumors, slavishly follow- 
ing, as we seem to do, all matters vinous of Gallic origin. 
There are also some celebrated New World wines from old 
vineyards. Australia’s most prestigious red wine, Grange Her- 
mitage, is sourced from mostly 30-year-old+ vines in the 
Barossa Valley. 

On the other hand, I have often heard some Australian 
winemaking colleagues despair about the loss of quality from 
vineyards that is evident after the first crop or so. What is 
the truth in this situation? Does vine age have an effect on 
quality, or perhaps are we looking at an indirect effect? I 
daresay not too many readers of this column will be sur- 
prised if I suggest I have an explanation for the age/quality 
observation which is based on canopy microclimate ideas. 


Bordeaux experience 

I had the great pleasure in 1980 to spend several months 
studying, in an intimate and detailed way, some of the more 
famous and less famous Bordeaux vineyards in the Graves 
region. We visited plots of Cabernet Sauvignon on different 
estates, every few days. Needless to say, many of my ideas 
of canopy management and vine physiology and their 
effect on wine quality were developed at this time. 

I did take particular notice of vine vigor and its relationship 
with vine age. Especially on the more famous estates, the 
older vines were of lower vigor. Most of the vineyards were 
planted in narrow rows (about 40 inches wide), with the same 
distance between vines in the row. 

In low vigor vines, the canopies are open with good leaf 
and fruit exposure. Higher vigor vines, with larger leaves 
and more laterals (even when they were pruned to the same 


bud number), had more dense canopies, with less leaf and 
fruit exposure. These higher vigor vines were typically found 
on heavier texture soils which provided more water and nu- 
trients to the vines. 


Why might older vines have lower vigor? 

The best terroirs (vineyard sites) in the Bordeaux areas are 
notoriously infertile; there is a saying, “If these were not the 
best soils in the world, they would be the worst.” As the 
vines increase in age, the already low nutrient supply is fur- 
ther exhausted, then some nutrient stress is added to the 
water stress. Magnesium deficiency is common with the 
rootstocks used. 

But probably more important are three other plant stresses. 
The vineyards are very frequently cultivated, because this is a 
summer rainfall area, and weeds can occur after a sizeable 
rain shower. No doubt there is some continued root pruning, 
especially of shallow roots in the upper layers of the soil which 
are more nutrient-rich from leaf litter. 

Second, is the continual summer pruning, called rognage. 
The shoots are slashed (trimmed) for the first time after set, 
and trimming is repeated as often as is necessary. Shoots are 
cut back to about 10 to 15 leaves only, around 2-ft. long. Stud- 
ies have shown that repeated trimming, especially to short 
shoots, does have a devigorating effect on the vines. 

The third vine stress is the accumulation of pruning wounds, 
which become infected with wood-rotting fungi. The old vines 
commonly have gaps in the canopy, caused by dead parts of 
the old wood. 

The combined effect of these stresses, particularly on vines 
of initial lower vigor, is a gradual devigoration with age. In 
addition, the vineyard soils can become so impoverished in 
old vineyards that they require additions of lime, organic mat- 
ter, and fertilizer. Some old vineyards are even devigorated 
by copper toxicity, due to continual application of the Bor- 
deaux mixture for downy mildew control. 

The vineyards (where Grange Hermitage grapes are sourced) 
are of low fertility. The soils are shallow, sandy and nema- 
tode-infested, deficient in nitrogen and potassium. The sub- 
soil is impervious clay. Eutypa dieback and nematode infes- 
tation on these older vines have had the effect of also reducing 
vigor, according to Andrew Pike, national vineyard manager 
for Penfolds Winery (producer of Grange Hermitage). 


Are all old vineyards of lower vigor? 

Many old vineyards are of low vigor and these can be seen 
in Napa and Sonoma counties. There can be a combination of 
reasons for this, some of them given above in the Bordeaux 
example. However, rognage is commonly not practiced in 
California, but excessive cultivation can be. 

Many of the old vineyards were not high-health planting 
material, and some are low-yielding because of weeds, etc. 
But not all old vineyards are like this. 

There are many high-vigor old vineyards in California and 
Australia planted on deep soil, well-supplied with water and 
nutrients. In fact, it is a common observation that vigor can 
increase, especially for the first ten years or so, as the crop de- 
creases because of imbalance between shoot growth and yield. 


Vine age and carbohydrate reserves 
The French author Champagnol, in his viticultural physiol- 
ogy textbook, describes cycles of vine growth. While the top 
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growth of the vine will quickly come to equilibrium after one 
or two crops, the below-ground growth may take longer. Es- 
pecially for low potential (fertility) sites, it may take roots 
seven to ten years to develop a stable root zone, although this 
happens more quickly for high potential sites. 

Final root distribution depends on soil properties. Carbo- 
hydrate reserves are laid down in the roots and trunks only 
after the demands of fruit and shoot growth are met. 


High vigor and the vicious cycle 

Think about a young vineyard planted with a moderately 
vigorous rootstock on a fertile soil. Generally, the vines are 
allowed to sprawl the first year and are cut back to two buds. 
Afterward, some framework is formed in the second leaf. 

The third leaf vines can have quite open canopies as there 
are few shoots, and the fruit can be quite well-exposed. | 
know some growers who, horror of horrors, remove all of the 
first crop, “so that the vine develops a good root system.” 
Well, it certainly does that, and the vigor may never be con- 
trollable as a result! Certainly crop removal will stimulate 
root growth, and vigorous vines have large root systems, and 
so early root growth stimulation on high vigor sites may be 
distinctly undesirable. 

It is quite common for the first crop vines to produce the 
best quality wine, since the leaf and fruit exposure were good, 
as was the vine balance. In following years, as the vines 
become more vigorous, the crop decreases due to lack of sun 
exposure, the shoots grow longer, and the shade gets worse. 
(Previous columns have described how this cycle can be bro- 
ken by changing the trellis system and bringing the vine back 
into balance.) 

As an example of how young, well-managed vines can pro- 
duce high quality wine, I want to mention a client’s vineyard 
in the Hunter Valley of Australia. His name is Bill Ryan, and 
being a retired hotelier, he had no traditional ideas about viti- 
culture. 

Ryan chose a moderately fertile soil, and planted it to Cab- 
ernet, Chardonnay, and Sauvignon Blanc. The vines were 
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trained to the Scott Henry system, and despite a hail storm in 
the first season, were trained along the fruiting wire in the 
first leaf. About two tons/acre were produced in the second 
leaf when the vines were 18-months-old. 

There have been three more harvests, each between five 
and six tons/acre yield. The wines from this vineyard have 
been remarkably successful in the wine shows, especially from 
the first vintage. The red wine, which is a blend of Cabernet 
Sauvignon and Cabernet Franc, has won four gold medals, 
two silver and three bronze, and the Chardonnay one gold, 
two silver, and five bronze medals. 

The red wine was also a Championship red at a national 
competition, and the white won a gold medal at Intervin. 
Because the vines have been maintained in balance, the medal- 
winning ways are continuing as successive vintages roll in. 


Conclusion 

The example of this vineyard is salutary and unusual! High 
quality wine can be made from young vineyards, provided 
they are managed properly to achieve vine balance and ap- 
propriate leaf and fruit expasure. 

Studies of vine physiology show that carbohydrate levels in 
vines that are properly pruned and cropped, remain stable 
from year to year, and are sufficient to support young growth 
in the spring. Some people imagine that old vines have higher 
carbohydrate reserves, but this is not so, to my knowledge. 

Old vineyards can and do produce high quality wine, but 
because they are old, does not mean the wine quality will 
necessarily be high. Old vineyards are often of lower vigor 
and more often might have open canopies, but there is no 
guarantee of that. ie 


The next column in the series will deal with the Golden Rules of 
Viticulture. Get these right in your vineyard and most of your 
yield and quality worries are over. 


Dr. Richard Smart conducts an international viticultural consultancy from 
Port Macquarie, Australia. He spends several months of the year in the U.S. 
and can be contacted through his Healdsubrg, CA office at 707/433-8875. 
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By R. Corbin Houchins 


Marketing ina 
regulated industry 


(The following is taken from a seminar presented to the annual meet- 
ing of southwest wineries in Albuquerque, New Mexico, May 1993.) 

Let’s examine some of the marketing tools that may be use- 
ful in promoting the sale of wine, particularly wine from a re- 
gion that is not fully established in the marketplace. 

Mythology about what is and what is not legal abounds in 
our industry. The regulatory agencies themselves do not al- 
ways get it right. Since there are regulations everywhere you 
turn, people in various specialties other than wine law feel they 
can and must give advice about legal restrictions on wine mar- 
keting. Often they simply repeat what the federal or state bev- 
erage control administrators tell them. 

My suggestion is this: If a proposed marketing move makes 
business sense to you and is not something that would clearly 
be illegal for corn flakes (such as price fixing with a competi- 
tor), don’t give up simply because ‘everyone knows’ it is ille- 
gal for wine. Let me give three examples. 

In the 1970s, if you asked a regulator or an experienced re- 
tailer or wholesaler in California, you would have been told it 
was illegal for a retailer to mark down the price of your wine 
below the previously published minimum price to respond to 
a short-term competitive situation. 

Anyone painting by the numbers could look up a California 
regulation that required the retailer to agree not to sell below 
a predetermined price. 

However, someone serious about introducing price compe- 
tition at the chain level could have looked further and com- 
pared the regulation to federal antitrust law and the leading su- 
preme court cases governing what states are allowed to do to 
suppress competition. The reality was, not only was it legal to 
disobey the state regulation, it was illegal to comply with it. 

Another example: 

In New Mexico, under a 1981 law, the regulators would have 
told you that if you had to price-promote to get your wine into 
a new out-of-state market, you would have had also to reduce 
your local price to the same level, even though there was no 
marketing reason to do so. 

You need good margins in established markets to be able to 
break into new markets, so the net effect would have been to 
impede developing a New Mexico brand. You had to look at 
the U.S. Constitution and its interstate commerce clause to see 
that, in fact, you could price however you pleased in other mar- 
kets without affecting your New Mexico price, no matter what 
the local regulators might tell you. 


The law was repealed in 1985. In 1987, a court ruled that it 
wasn’t valid in the first place. That illustrates two ways of not 
taking no for answer — working with your legislators or chal- 
lenging the obstacle in court. 

Last example, very recent: You may want to run contests 
with prizes or make business gifts to get the attention of whole- 
sale personnel so they will promote your brand. Sales incen- 
tives at the wholesale level are not closely regulated by most 
states, but under federal law, they are subject to regulation by 
the BATF as commercial bribery and are forbidden if they ex- 
clude a competitor from the interstate market. 

Until 1992, anyone in the industry would have told you that 
making a sale while offering incentive gifts directly to distribu- 
tor salespeople was a violation of federal law. The Bureau rea- 
soned that if you made the sale, someone else would have sold 
that bottle of wine and was therefore excluded. 

Only recently were they challenged, and to everyone's aston- 
ishment the courts said that under the federal act that includes 
the commercial bribery provision, exclusion means exclusion. 
If no interstate competitor was actually denied access to the 
market because of your gift to the salesperson, there was no 
federal violation unless there is another change in the law. If 
a state statute closely tracks the federal act, it is likely that the 
same principle applies. 

Moral: Don’t believe everything you hear about how 
hemmed in you are by governmental regulation, at least until 
you have examined the regulations closely. 


Selecting and protecting your brand name 

This is relevant even if you already have a brand name. Even 
though they may have established brands, packaged goods 
companies develop valuable property in slogans, proprietary 
product names, and line extensions. “Hearty Burgundy” is 
worth a lot of money to its owner; those two words out of the 
dictionary are probably more valuable than the name Romanée 
Conti. 

Your own brand name, secondary brand name, or slogan can 
also have value, but like any kind of property, it has to be ap- 
propriately protected. 

From the legal standpoint, anything that identifies the source 
of your wine, as distinct from describing it, functions as a trade- 
mark. At the simplest level, that is what your brand name 
does. 

But other items, such as the design of your label or other 
packaging elements, can also tell the consumer that the wine 
comes from a particular winery. If it does, it constitutes prop- 
erty which you can prevent others from using for wine or prod- 
ucts related to wine. All words, pictures, and other communi- 
cations with the power to indicate source can be trademarks. 

The basic parts of choosing a trademark, including a primary 
brand name, are to put together a list of the marks you are in- 
terested in, have the ones you are serious about researched to 
see if they are available, and register your claim in the ones you 
intend to use. A trademark attorney can guide you in selecting 
marks that are what the law calls strong marks, which means 
they are easier and cheaper to defend against poachers. Legal 
strength is not always the same as marketing strength, but 
when both are combined, you can have a very valuable piece 
of property. 

In our industry, you must also take into account the federal 
regulations at 27 C.F.R. Part 4, and some state laws restricting 
what you can use as a brand name and what you can depict on 


a label. We see relatively few problems in this area. However, 
if your name is similar to an appellation or grape variety, or if 
you want to use art work that the bureaucrats think is indecent, 
you may have to modify your plans. 

On the subject of a group of wineries getting together and is- 
suing seals of approval to wines that meet certain quality stan- 
dards, I should mention that seals approval are a special kind 
of trademark known as a certification mark. Certification 
marks can and should be protected in the same way as the 
trademarks of individual wineries. 

Normally, you will want a certification mark to be held by an 
entity that is organized to act on behalf of the member winer- 
ies collectively. Antitrust issues arise in forming and operating 
a trade group that are important to consider and easy to deal 
with at the planning stage. 

Do not confuse registering a trade name or getting label ap- 
proval with protection of your brand name as a trademark. 
Trademark registration is a separate step, and one that pays 
large dividends compared to its moderate cost. 


Owning art 

There is another kind of property in your label and in your 
advertising materials that needs clarification of ownership and 
suitable protection. It is the right to make copies of any creative 
elements, either graphic or verbal. That right, which is called 
copyright, belongs to the person who creates the design or 
wording, unless it is transferred to someone else. 


9g Many people seem to believe that copyright automatically 


belongs to the person who pays for the art, but that is a misun- 
derstanding of the copyright concept known as “work for hire.” 
Practically, you should obtain a properly drafted written trans- 
fer from all artists and authors. 


To market, to market 

A threshold question is whether to build a winery or a brand 
first. 

Custom crushing arrangements allow you to get into the 
market with minimal capital investment. You have to take ap- 
propriate legal steps to secure ownership of the brand name, 
which the producing winery will add it to its basic permit. 

An agreement licensing the mark and covering the trade- 
mark and quality control issues is essential. Federal law pro- 
hibits you from assuming actual or legal control of the bonded 
premises, but you can exercise aesthetic control of the product 
with an appropriate agreement. 

You also have to decide who is going to do the selling and, 
if it is not the winery and its distributors, set up an arrangement 
that does not have you engaging in an activity that requires a 
license you don’t have. If the winery gets the sales revenues, 
you need definite arrangements to maximize the probability of 
getting paid. 

Some companies are very successful at owning one or more 
brands and never having production capacity of their own. 
However, most people in our industry plan at some point to 
have their own facility and will therefore deal with getting li- 
censes and permits, as well as all the business issues of setting 
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up a winery. 

Before you enter the market, either as the producing winery 
or acting for the producing winery, there may be advertising 
and promotional opportunities available to you as a non-lic- 
ensee that you will lose once your brand is a reality. 

If you are not acting as or for a licensee, you can, for example, 
build relationships with trade buyers under the general law of 
trade regulation — what I will call “corn flakes rules.” In gen- 
eral, you are freer to innovate and to spend on entertaining and 
educating retailers and wholesalers and on communicating 
with the public when you are not in the business of selling li- 
censed beverages. 

As a licensee, in many states you are still partly under corn 
flakes rules in dealing with people other than retailers. Unfor- 
tunately, you have to check your program for legal compliance 
on a state by state basis. 


Communication with the public 

Both BATF and most state regulatory agencies have regula- 
tions that affect the content of advertising. 

The first thing to examine is what is meant by ‘advertising’ 
under the applicable law. Under federal rules and in most 
states, material you make available to the press that is reprinted 
without payment from you is not advertising under liquor law, 
so you would clear it legally under corn flakes rules. 

However, if you use a paid medium, including a house news- 
letter, to disseminate the resulting press notice, you probably 


are advertising within the meaning of the liquor control laws. @ 

The trend is away from having to submit advertisements in 
advance, although BATF and some states will provide informal 
review as a courtesy. 

Except for the French Paradox issue, I seldom see much prob- 
lem with what wineries want to say about table wine. The dis- 
pute over French Paradox information concerns how much has 
to be said in order to prevent a tendency to create a misleading 
impression. 

The BATF view is that talking about the J-curve alone does 
tend to create the misleading impression that there are no sig- 
nificant medical disadvantages to wine or that its beneficial ef- 
fects are not subject to serious scientific question. 

I disagree because adverse side effects, such as addiction, to 
wine is far less probable than to many other products that can 
be advertised without caveats, and because there actually is no 
serious contrary position on the data, but it is a point on which 
people might reasonably differ. 

To me, the more significant issue is whether the constitu- 
tional right of wine producers to engage in commercial speech 
prevents the government from limiting our remarks to unques- 
tioned assertions or to presentation of counter-arguments to the 
points we want to make. I don’t know if it will be resolved. 
Litigation is costly, and many industry members question more 
reliance on medical aspects of wine as a marketing strategy. 

I put the First Amendment issues that surround controversial 
wine advertising in the same category as the antitrust and free- 
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dom of commerce issues that caused the downfall of affirma- 
tion and of some price posting laws: The threshold question is 
whether the potential marketing gains justify testing the law. 


Direct sales 

Tasting room sales are a major outlet for smaller wineries. 
Recently, there has been increased interest in deliveries to con- 
sumers who purchase directly from the winery on a visit but do 
not wish to carry the wine with them, or who purchase by tele- 
phone, fax, or mail. 

In most states, you can make a sale at the winery, whether 
the purchaser is physically present or not, and deliver within 
the state by essentially any means. However, the general rule 
is that you may not sell off a delivery vehicle. 

If you make a presentation off your premises, any orders 
generated should be directed to and accepted at the winery. In 
most states, the wine would then have to go from the winery 
to the buyer; you could not take the order in the field, have it 
accepted by phone at the winery, then fulfill it from stock you 
had with you. 

Where the wine is going out of state, a wide range of differ- 
ent rules applies. The main questions are whether you can ship 
into the state and whether you can advertise that fact to its resi- 
dents. That is a different question from whether you can do 
direct mail advertising in the out-of-state market. 

Some states prohibit direct mail altogether for licensed bev- 
erages. Others prohibit advertising the availability of mail or- 
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der wine by any medium, but would allow direct mail adver- 
tising of other kinds. There has been a lot of discussion of ‘re- 
ciprocal shipments’ under laws which allow for direct ship- 
ment to consumers from wineries in states permitting ship- 
ments to their residents on equivalent terms. There are pres- 
ently nine such states: California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, Oregon, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. : 

In practical terms, reciprocal shipment exists on a reliable 
basis among only about half of them, because the laws are not 
uniform and the central United Parcel Service office does not 
officially permit shipment from states where they believe they 
might be subjected to liability. 

Direct shipment to consumers is a broader subject than recip- 
rocal shipment. 

Several states, not among the nine listed, have methods for 
direct sales, and some reciprocal states have other means of 
shipment from non-reciprocal states. Also, many states allow 
importation from abroad as an accommodation to travelers. 

Compliance with state importation laws should be verified 
by the shipping winery’s legal advisor at the time of shipment. 
Violation may result in revocation of the winery’s right to ship 
to distributors or de-listing of the brand from state stores. M 
(to be continued in the Sept/Oct-1993-PWv Wine Lawyer) 

Note: An informal list of shipping methods is available from PWV. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: PWV, 15 Grande Paseo, San 
Rafael, CA 94903. 
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By D.R. Storm, PhD, PLE: 


HIV, TB, and sanitary wastewater system operation and 
maintenance safety 

The super-macho waste treatment plant operator, who would drink 
the final tertiary-treated effluent to demonstrate its potability is 
nearly as rare as a wooly mammoth. 

In years past when hepatitus-B epidemics were occuring, epide- 
miological studies showed that waste treatment plant workers were 
a hearty, healthy group with occupational sickness incidents at an 
extremely low level, given the potential exposure. The increasing 
prevalence of HIV and antibiotic resistant tuberculosis may be chang- 
ing the occupational disease threat probabilities for wastewater work- 
ers. 

While OSHA (Occupational Safety & Health Administration) 
workplace regulations now provide the maximum safety guidelines 
for medical workers to protect them from infectious blood-borne 
disease organisms, those guidelines have not, to my knowledge, been 
extended to the watewater laboratory or treatment plant operator 
arena. 

Despite the lack of regulation requiring such protection, my lim- 
ited conversations with waste treatment plant operators, septic tank 
pumpers, and sewer cleaning companies, have shown that nearly all 
have begun some special system of protection from disease vectors 
(including surgical gloves, masks, goggles, and disposable cover- 
alls). 

Most remote winery facilities have sanitary wastewater systems 
that, by virtue of their subsurface location (septic tanks and 
leachfields), offer a high degree of worker safety. 

However, unplugging sewer stoppages or checking sludge levels 
in septic tanks, which put the worker in direct contact with raw 
wastewater, should, I think, be considered potentially hazardous, 
and proper precautions should be taken. Work gloves should be 
worn over latex surgical gloves, and workers should be provided 
with disposable, protective coveralls and goggles as minimum pro- 
tection. 

Your winery's workplace injury and illness prevention plan and 
program, mandated by Cal/OSHA, July 1, 1991, should be promul- 
gated, implemented, placed into action, and periodically updated. 
(Other states have similar regulations adopted in response to re- 
cently enacted federal OSHA laws.) 

Now is a good time to update your illness/accident prevention 
plan by adding a subsection to cover worker safety when repairs or 
maintenance to sanitary sewers or equipment are undertaken. 

The OSHA regulation cited previously (relating to safety precau- 
tions for medical workers) is contained in 29 CFR 1910, 1030, 
entitled “Occupational Exposure to Bloodborne Pathogens.” The 
guidelines given in that OSHA publication, should provide good 
guidelines for safety precautions for winery workers working with 
wastewater, also. 

If the winery's occupational safety officer is looking for specific, 


industry-tested and approved measures to incorporate into the win- 
ery accident/safety plan, a well-stocked government documents li- 
brary or a local medical laboratory would probably be able to provide 
a copy of the OSHA plan. Additionally, your local Environmental 
Health Officer can also help in getting the correct language added to 
your safety plan supplement. 

The references and research papers suggests that there are no 
known, documented cases of HIV/AIDS infection from worker expo- 
sure to wastewater’, however HIV had survivability in wastewater 
for up to 12 hours. However, sewage and its by-products must be 
treated with the utmost respect. 


Storm water pollution 
prevention update history 


A previous PWV column (“New round of effluent control 
laws,” Winery, Water & Waste, Nov/Dec’91) described the 
federal-state partnerships that were developed to clean up the 
last 2% to 3% of controllable contaminants that reach our wa- 
terways seasonally through untreated storm water discharge. 

The first part of the permit process is now history, and for 
California wineries, applications of intent to discharge storm 
waters should now be on file with the State Water Resources 
Control Board in Sacramento. 

(To refresh your memory, this program is nationwide; 
California’s program is used as the model in this column sim- 
ply because of the author’s familiarity with its provisions and 
programs. The deadline for filing the permit application was 
October 1, 1992, and the filing fee was a whopping $500.) 

Permits are now in the process of being issued by EPA 
and/or by state agencies where local responsibility for storm 
water discharges have been assumed. In the next step of the 
process, wineries that receive permits must prepare and imple- 
ment a Storm Water Pollution Prevention Plan (SWPPP). 


Step #2: Preparation of SWPPP 

The key submittal dates are: 

a) Plan submittal - 180 days after effective date of receipt of 
discharge permit. 

b) Plan implementation - 365 days after effective date of 
receipt of discharge permit. 

This plan must identify the winery’s potential sources of 
storm water and its approximate constituency. Further, the 
plan must offer methods of entrapping or otherwise treating 
the identified contaminants, so they will be eliminated from 
the storm water discharge or reduced to levels of insignifi- 
cance. (The storm water discharge permit that will be issued 
to the winery will list the acceptable levels of, for example, oil 
and grease or suspended sediment.) 

If wineries are eventually consolidated into a single indus- 
try group for purposes of National Pollution Discharge Elimi- 
nation System (NPDES) permitting and storm water manage- 
ment, the time frame for compliance is as previously cited. If 
‘individual’ permits are the rule for wineries, then an addi- 
tional 180 days is provided to those permittees to prepare a 
plan or a total of 360 days for plan preparation. 

The plan must address many specific items related to a storm 
water inventory and drainage site plan. The plan must in- 
clude, but is not necessarily limited to:* 


a) creation of a winery pollution prevention team; 

b) drainage plan, including site map; 

c) description of watershed materials including topography, 
general geology, and soils map (paved, grass, etc.); 

d) identification and inventory of potential sources of spills 
and leaks that could reach the storm water system; 

e) storm water runoff sampling and analysis (one early win- 
ter and one late winter storm event and correlated rainfall to 
an on-site gauge or nearby NOAA-rain gauge); 

f) identification of non-storm water discharges from the site 
such as: fire system flushing, irrigation drainage, air condi- 
tioning condensate, springs and footing drains; and 

g) to eliminate or radically reduce pollutants discharged from 
the site, [outline Best Storm Water Management Practices 
(BMP’s)], including: 

¢ employee training, 

¢ spill prevention plan preparation, 

* sediment discharge control, 

¢ detention and overland flow methods for reducing pollut- 
ant loads. 

For California, the 1992/93 water year precipitation was 
200% of normal for many winery regions. For the previous 
six years, it would have been difficult to obtain storm water 
runoff as any rainfall during the persistent drought rarely pro- 
duced runoff. Depleted watersheds and associated vegetation 
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Vineyard Post System 


greedily absorbed what little precipitation did occur in most 
years from 1986-1992. 


Winery self-help for storm water plan 

With a modicum of outside consulting and laboratory help 
on storm water discharge sampling and analysis and BMPs 
(it’s always chancy finding a winery volunteer to go out ona 
dark and stormy night — when the peak runoff inevitably 
occurs — to grab a couple of samples), the SWPPP could 
probably be prepared in-house. 

California’s guidelines for plan preparation are clear and 
concise. Probably the person who prepared your accident/ 
illness prevention plan is the best candidate to write the plan. 
As a reward, he or she can be captain of the pollution preven- 
tion team [see item (a), above]. a 


David Storm is a Consulting Civil and Sanitary Engineer and 
owner of Winters Winery, Winters, CA. 
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MARKETING 


Winning Profits with Guerrilla Marketing: 


The big lie 


By Jay Conrad Levinson 


A big lie has been circulating throughout 
America for well over a century. You’ve 
probably been buying into this lie your- 
self. 

Here’s the lie: Time is money. 

Here’s the truth: Time is not money. 
Time is far more valuable than money. 

If you run out of money, you always 
can generate more. If you run out of 
time, you never can generate more. Time 
can be used in ways far more beneficial 
to your life and your winery than money 
ever could. 

There are ways to create more time for 
yourself, using the old, proven time- 
management practices of the past, 
coupled with the new, proven time-con- 
serving technologies of the present. My 
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book, The Ninety-Minute Hour, goes be- 
yond time management to provide ac- 
cess to more time. 

What does all this have to do with 
marketing? It has everything to do with 
guerrilla marketing, because Americans 
now revere time above all else, and any- 
thing you can do to conserve your cus- 
tomers’ time will be greatly appreciated. 

Another way of saying that is if you 
waste people’s time by taking too much 
of it, or ask them to wait when they’re in 
a hurry, you’re not geared for the new 
value that is placed upon time. The 
1980s were the Decade of Improved 
Quality. The 1990s will be the Decade of 
Time Conservation. 

The Gallup Poll, Roper Poll, Harris 
Poll, and Universities of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania all agree that time is now 
#1 on the list of what Americans cherish 
most. The way you do business must be 
re-evaluated in light of time conserva- 
tion for your market. 

Speed should be employed at every 
opportunity: customer requests, deliver- 
ies, contact with callers, and everywhere 
else you can insert it in your way of do- 
ing business. 

Guerrilla hint: Competing and win- 
ning in the arena of time will be the 
most potent marketing strategy of the 
decade, and the century beyond that as 
well. People will become more and 
more aware of the elusive, precious na- 
ture of time. 

To be sure, time can be used to earn 
money. Although time has headed the 
list of American values since 1988, 
money is still a commodity that makes 
that list. 

You can provide the time-savings that 
customers crave by employing the 
weapons of guerrilla marketing: 

* extended hours 

¢ seven-day /week operation 

¢ toll-free phone numbers 

¢ fast delivery 

¢ clear signs 

* no wasted telephone ‘on-hold time’ 

* convenient payment plans that en- 
able a customer to buy now rather than 
wait ‘til the money’s there. 

Guerrilla marketing by definition 
means investing in marketing with time, 
energy, and imagination rather than 
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merely with money. The time you invest 
making phone calls to key customers 
and prospects, making presentations, 
writing articles, making PR ‘first-name- 
basis’ contacts, shining at trade shows, 
and training your sales and service 
people will be time that will pay far 
richer dividends than money. 

Time is not money. Invest your precious 
time figuring ways to save your custom- 
ers’ and prospects’ precious time, and 
you'll be operating in guerrilla fashion. Mf 


(Jay Conrad Levinson is the author of several 
Guerrilla Marketing books, The Guerrilla 
Marketing Newsletter, and The Ninety- 
Minute Hour. To order or request a free bro- 
chure, call toll-free 800/748-6444, in California, 
call 415/381-8361.) 


SUCCESSFUL 
OAK SYMPOSIUM 


An International Oak Symposium, co-sponsored 
by Practical Winery & Vineyard and Interna- 
tional Wine Academy, was attended by over 100 
winemakers in San Francisco, CA, June 1-2, 
1993. Representatives from 20 cooperages offer- 
ing information on American and French oak 
cooperage participated. 

Speakers included Pascal Chatonnet (Institute 
of Enology, University of Bordeaux, France): 
“Effects of heat on the composition of oakwood: 
Importance and control of heating operations in 
cooperage,” and “Barrel fermentation and age- 
ing of wines: Research in Bordeaux in the 
1990s.” Mark Sefton from the Australian Wine 
Research Institute spoke on “Influences of sea- 
soning on the sensory characteristics and com- 
position of oak extracts.” 

Other international speakers included Rainer 
Lingenfelder (Germany) on “Oak-aged Rieslings 
and other tales from Teutonic forests,” and Pe- 
ter Bright on “The Portuguese Experience.” 

Speakers from the cooperage industry in- 
cluded: Bill Weil, (Canton Cooperage, Ohio): 
“The oak forests of America;” Mel Knox, (Knox 
Industries, CA): “Futsing around in the forests 
of France;” Phil Burton (Barrel Builders, CA): 
“Trends in barrel maintenance,” and “Oak chip 
use in wine,” Gregg Snyder (Blue Grass Cooper- 
age, KY): “Modern barrel production;” and 
Vincent Bouchard (Tonnellerie Bourgogne/ 
Vicard): “Burgundy study with new oak.” 

James Crum, Professor of Chemistry, Emeri- 
tus, spoke on “Chemistry of the constituents of 
oak.” Four more speakers completed the 
program. 

A complete copy of the 115-page Proceedings 
is available for $30USD from Practical Winery 
& Vineyard, 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 
94903. California residents please include 7.25% 
sales tax, and every order must include $3.00 to 
cover shipping. Audio and video tapes are 
available from International Wine Academy, call 
800/345-VINO. a 
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Chardonnay, Your International Guide 

Alan Young 
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341 pp—$85.00 Order #732 
Modern Winemaking 

P. Jackisch 

280pp—$26.50 Order #907 


Nitrogen in Grapes and Wine 
International Symposium 
1991 ASEV Proceedings 
323pp — $50.00 OrderASEV-N 
NEW! 

Oak Symposium (Intl) Proceedings 
Oak chemistry, oak sources, barrel production 
115 pp—$30.00 PWV-Oak 


NEW! 


Portugal’s Wines & Winemakers 
Port, Madeira & regional wines 
Richard Mayson 


NOW AVAILABLE: 

Rootstock Seminar, A World-wide 
perspective 1992 ASEV Proceedings 

84pp — $40.00 Order #ASEV-R 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, Canopy man- 
agement and economics, Improvement of 
canopy microclimates, Importance of winegrape 
canopies, Construction of trellis systems. 
$35.00 Order #Sun-SR 


NEW & IMPROVED! 

Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Stability Tests of Grape Juice and Wine 
Patrick Illand, Andrew Ewart and John Sitters 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods and 
techniques, stability tests and fining trials 
for the laboratory. 


65 pp—$70.00 PWV-TCA 
The Taste of Wine 

E. Peynaud 

258pp—$29.95 Order #940 


Tasting and Enjoying Wine 

Bryce Rankine 

Explains how to evaluate wine for professionals 
and wine lovers 


120pp—$17.75 Order #PWV-TEW 


Viticulture, Vol. ll, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establishment, 
pruning, canopy management, irrigation, drain- 
age and soil salinity, soil management and frost 
control; grapevine nutrition, grape pests, dis- 
ease, vineyard protection. 
384pp-$42.50 Order #AIP-VIT-II 
Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety and cultural practices. 
Detailed climatic analysis of Australian and world 
viticultural areas, which allows evaluation of 
potential new viticultural sites, taking into con- 
sideration possible changes in future climatic 
conditions. 
310pp-$45.00 Order #+WT-V&E 
Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers com- 
bine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selection of 
variety/site, rootstock, spacing, training, trellis- 
ing, grapevine propagation, fertilization, pest 
management, yield prediction, winter injury, vine- 
yard economics. 


264pages $29.95 Order#PWVOWGG 
A Wine Grower's Guide 

Philip Wagner 

225pp—$19.95 Order #546 


Wine Proceedings 2000-Australia 

Proceedings of Wine 2000 Conference, Adelaide, 
Australia, August, 1989. Wine / health; wine 
industry as a corporate entity, interaction with 


government; grape supply _ issues, 
production economics, marketing 
distribution. 

87pp—$20.00 Order #PWV-A2000 


Commonsense Book of Wine Covers all aspects of Portguese wine, including 
Leon Adams Port, Madeira, and Rose wines, including the f ~ 
260pp—$7.95 Order #507 | sometimes primitive techniques for Port, indif-| Vines, Grapes & Wines 

ferent attitudes, avarice, and burdensome| Janis Robinson 
General Viticulture legalities of the complex winemaking laws. 280pp—$29.95 Order #960 
A.J. Winkler, Cook, Kliewer, Lider 229pp—$34.95 Order #6679 
780pp—$42.50 Order #549 NEW! 

Production of Grapes & Wine in Cool Vineyards in the Sky (Life of Martin Ray) 
Grape Growing Climates Describes one of California's wine pioneers 
R. Weaver David Jackson, Danny Shuster who lead the way in developing high quality 
371pp—$42.95 Order #659 | 192pp—$39.95 Order #757 | wines. Also tells of his working relationship 

with Paul Masson. 

Knowing and Making Wine Refrigeration for Winemakers Eleanor Ray 
Emile Peynaud R. White, B. Adamson, B. Rankine 423pp — Order PWV-VS 
391pp—$42.95 Order #898 96pp—$25.00 Order #PWV-RFW ! Casebound $28.95 Paperback $18.95 


Winemaker — Growing 30,000-gallon 
east coast winery seeks winemaker with 
French-American and Vinifera experi- 
ence. Prefer 10 years experience. Salary 
DOE. Send resume with references to: 
PWV-Box-EC, 15 Grande Paseo, San 
Rafael, CA 94903. 


Winemaker/Viticulturist with B.S. 
and M.S. from U.C.-Davis and 12 years 
experience in the North Coast-California 
industry seeks position with winery 
committed to excellence. 707/795-5532. 


ESTATE BOTTLING—Portable Wine 
Bottling at Your Winery, Owner Oper- 
ated—Quality Service—Sterile Bottling 
2-label Capacity—1,500 cs/day—Gen- 
erator on truck. Contact: PO Box 338, 
Rutherford, CA 94573, 707/963-5705. 


BULLDOG PUP — quality design of 
this stainless steel racking wand allows 
you to move wine gently using nitrogen 
pressure. Winemakers love the PUP for 
racking and/or topping. For informa- 
tion, call the Boswell Company 415/457- 
3955 or Fax 415/457-0304. 


Bottling at Your Winery — Guar- 
anteed Sterile Bottling. Front and 
back label capability. Quality, pro- 
fessional handling of your wines. 
Separate labeling only service avail- 
able. For additional information, 
contact Don Hudson, Chateau Bot- 
tlers, tel: 707/963-2323, fax: 707/ 
963-2338, PO Box 368, Oakville, CA 
94562. 


BARREL STIRRING RODS 
available. Stop using P.V.C., wood 
dowels, power drills, etc.!. Our 
stainless steel mixing device is 
hand-operated — fast, effective, and 
non-oxygenative. $135 - $170. Call 
Boswell Company: 415/457-3955. 


GRAPE Procurement — Your re- 
mote harvest meister for Northern 
California and NorthWest. An ex- 
perienced winemaker’s eye for qual- 
ity grapes, hands-on representation 
of your interests before, during, and 
after harvest. Shipping throughout 
North America. Peter Brehm, 510/ 
527-3675. 


Wines and Winelands of France, 
“Geological Studies” 
Charles Pomeral, editor 
370pp—$45.00 


Order #6599 
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USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE- PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE © Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


Signature Mobile Bottling: Sterile bot- 
tling with inverted rinser, de-aeration 
and gas injection station (GAI), pure 
gravity filler, vacuum corker, spinner, 
front and back full glue labeler. Call for 
scheduling now: 800/228-0664. 


FOR SALE: Custom Glycol Chiller 
from '4-ton to 100 tons and late model 
20° Glycol staged chillers at 1-%, 3, 10, 20, 
and 30 tons. Air module 30 tons-staged 
in 3-10s. Auto economizer kits consisting 
of 2 air dampers, 20"x20", mixed air sen- 
sor, potentiometer, damper motor, trans- 
former. New in box $350 (wholesale 
$700). Call ADVANCED-AERO VAC 
TECH 707/996-6565, HVAC, Refrig. 
Eng. #515690. 


RANDANNA GROUP AIR 

SERVICES DIVISION— 

We are pleased to announce that 
we are able to offer local vineyards, 
wineries, and institutions color and 
color-infrared aerial paotogtaphy 
services in Sonoma County. 
Call 707/332-6897 for rates. 


WINE PACKAGING 
Se & Quantities You Can Afford 


Be Inventory for Immediate Delivery 
e 1,2, and 3-bottle gift boxes 
e 2,3,4, and 6-bottle carriers 


e 1,2,3,4,6, and 12-bottle UPS shippers 
plus many specialty items 


Special Imprinting & Custom 
Designs on Request 


For Price List and Samples Contact: 
NAYLOR WINE CELLARS, INC. 
R.D. 3, Box 424, Ebaugh Road, Stewartstown, PA 17363-9180 
or call (717) 993-2431 or 1-(800) 292-3370 


Problems in the Bottle? 


DON'T DUMP IT: DECANT IT! 


Every day, thousands of gallons of premium California wine are 
reclaimed from the bottle for various reasons. Current methods are 


costly, inefficient, and invariably damage the wine. 
e EFFICIENT e ECONOMICAL 
4 FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: 
DECANTER/ENCORE! 


e CONFIDENTIAL 

eQUALITY ORIENTED 

$360 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 (510) 234-5670 
COCCTCCCOCOCC COLO OCOCOE EEO O LOO EEOL® 


DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


ERNE, 


For information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 360, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 * Fax (415) 457-0304 
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MARKETPLACE 


THE eh, A Powerful Newsletter That Is 
\ ic Re en Guaranteed to Increase Profits € 
G ~ MARKETING ee eee 


NEWSLETTER 


¢ A combination of strategies, tactics, news and insights designed to 
give you that important competitive edge. 

® So potent and proven in action that this bi-monthly newsletter is 
fully guaranteed. First year subscription — $49. 

© Just one idea in one issue can produce enough profits to cover a 


10-year subscription. 
u P To subscribe or for a free detailed brochure, call or write: 


The Guerrilla Marketing GUERRILLA MARKETING INTERNATIONAL 
Newsletter — It’s tough to 260 Cascade Drive, PO. Box 1336 
succeed in marketing without it! Mill Valley, California 94942 USA 


Toll-free 1-800-748-6444 


CE GA ie GOW Nios 


Licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
Regulatory Agency Matters 


Serving Wineries Large and Small Since 1971 


CORBIN HOUCHINS 


Professional Service Corporation 


999 3rd Ave., Suite #2675 Telephone (206) 343-9597 
Seattle, WA 98104 In Northern CA (707) 224-1536 € 


Engineering 


Winery Water & Wastewater Planning, 
Design & Construction Management Services 
Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 
table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. 


Storm Engineering 


15 Main Street — PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 


WINE BOTTLES BOUGHT & SOLD 
GLASS STERILIZATION 
NEW CARTONS & DIVIDERS 


ENCORE! 
(510) 234-5670 


860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 


Wine East 


Keep up-to-date with the grape and wine 
industry in Eastern North America! 


With more than 525 wineries and more than 80 percent of the U.S. 
Senate located between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic Coast, 
wine professionals and alert consumers are discovering the importance 
of keeping informed about this rapidly expanding wine region. 
Published bi-monthly, Wine East contains in-depth features on wine- 
making, grape growing and marketing; research updates, news events; 
and a responsible editorial viewpoint on political and social issues 
related to the wine industry. 


Subscription rate: $18.00 for one year ($26.00 in Canada and overseas, 
payable in U.S. funds). Sample copy free upon request. 


L & H Photojournalism 
620 North Pine Street 
Lancaster, PA 17603 
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BARREL BROKER/Cooperage 


Supplies 
Barrel Builders .........ccccccecceees 43 
Blue Grass Cooperage ........... 29 
Boswell Company ........sceee 54 
Independent Stave Co.........:00 8 
MINIMONStAVC)aners.sececsssvtoacss<seeseses 36 
RTOXGIMAUSTHIESiccccessccnsescsecners 20 
Pickering Winery Supply ....... 51 
BEGUIN MOLEAU tescccnessccecesaroncos 33 
Stefanich/MerCier.........ss0cc000 si 
Tonnellerie Radoux .........000606 41 


BOTTLES (Glass) 


PX aiNAnul MM Gomertneicters secterecees ct nese 56 
ENCORE! (Sterilizing/Sales) ...54 
IMOXGIMCUSEGIES erereeccessesseeeee 20 


BOTTLING EQUIPMENT 


The Compleat Winemaker .....45 


SEVEN OL CO Perens csceartaceceennes 42 
PSMA CIINGS sonssoscersesoccesesvanee 3) 
EER AA CHIMES cesescecensseessecste see 10 
IIS) Tet (UMN @YRALSTANE cobscseccencenbodoooc 37 
BULK WINE BROKER 
Hosepit W.Ciatti Co .......:.0c006 18 
CAPSULES 
EMIS escent csee, 56 
EnUMIMOUSER See scesssa-cesnssormasss 48 
Enotech Corporation ...........0 17 
ERIM GING Stresesrecsenecerresessse 10 
Lafitte Cork & Capsule ........... 14 
Pechiney Cork & Seal ............ 24 
Pickering Winery Supply ....... 48 
RESIEGUTOMCH teense rsene satiate. oy 
Retamoreteliin,, WW scconsdocoooonscoendo 43 
Savoye Packaging Corp ........... 3 
SCoOtPaboratOnlesnacsc sees 41,49 
CHEMICALS 
The Compleat Winemaker .....45 
METI VEN CP CO oo... .ns.secezcreressveness 42 


Pickering Winery Supply ....... 48 
WIRE TULA cenosneabendreosonoconcnntob0s 47 


CLEANING Equipment/Supplies 
The Compleat Winemaker .....45 


Blectho-Stealmescsmetsesreeenercs 52 
Key Industrial Associates........ 45 
Napa Fermentations............0 51 


Pickering Winery Supply ....... 48 


COMPUTER SERVICES 
Pickering Winery Supply ....... 48 


CORKS 
INPIN Gs LYS . cspassopaapoddeceonaceceannanc 56 
Cork Supply International ........ 5 
fp peace SACOG LE OPER 21 
KER Machines|....2...0...-.s0rse-sn- 10 
Lafitte Cork & Capsule........... 14 


Pickering Winery Supply ....... 48 
RRIESHECIUI OMEN acexcessseeeeesnsneses 37 
Scott Laboratories ............. 41,49 


DESTEMMER-CRUSHERS 


ETIVENETICO hermes scccsssassecnneees 42 
KEISEMaGhim@Sicccceccecccosserscosesess 9 
IERAMaGCHIMGSccxccesccsececcestecsnss 10 
RES LECUIPIMEME ..05.000ccscsesenasss 37 


Scott Laboratories ............ 41,49 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 
Storm Engineering ........ce 54 


FILTER EQUIPMENT 


Grivellem@omemete ter 42 
KIERSMachinesieesssssstcererttsss ses 10 
RES IEQUIPIMEMN ercrscsseeceosce-o-r- 37 
Scott Laboratories ............. 41,49 
FILTER MEDIA 
RUERUMachiinesicecescscercscersorses 10 
Scott Laboratories ............. 41,49 
FINING AGENTS 
GrivellerGomerecs.tcceectee oes 37 
KEReMachinesimccc:-cesenesncccees 10 
Scott Laboratories ...........+ 41,49 


GRAPE/WINE Associations 
E| Dorado WineGrape Growers42 


Lodi-Woodbridge Wine Group 2 


INSURANCE 
State Compensation Ins.Fund.19 


LABEL APPROVAL (Assistance) 


Government Liaison Services .51 


LABELS (Design) 
Blake\Printenvicse.ceccos-o0-...-00--» 31 


ADVERTISER PRODUCT/SERVICE INDEX 


LABELS (Printing) 


BlakeiPrintery Garaesessec<ecsn-otese 31 

Calistoga PRESS tecccrsesr-.cnacesnrsos 41 

Gordon Gtapnicss.....svess00.08-< 29 
LABORATORIES (Materials/Wine 
Analysis) 

ES aboratoniesiemresess sere: 20 

Scott Laboratories ............. 41,49 

NAITMUUVacesseancceseodesecsvosceess sso: 47 
LEGAL COUNSEL 

Goro imMOuch isms sete 54 
MALOLACTIC BACTERIA 

Pickering Winery Supply ....... 48 

Scott Laboratories ..........0.. 41,49 

Vi GUI I Varssensnseaceseeacencneseencs sss 47 
MARKETING 

Guerrilla Marketing Newsletter54 
NURSERY 

DWET AE INWISETIY, nccosenntcososesteccaeae 8 

Emmolo Nursery, INC. .......6 40 

Sunridge INUESENY secsscccsncetssncss 47 
PACKAGING 

Naylor Wine Cellars .............. 54 

ROGK=Men i GOrmeertcne tee seers ay 

Ruszel Woodworks ........:eee 49 
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PRESSES 
Griveller COmerccsn:cessertnescenes= 42 
KER MaGhineScccscscesversee-seeses= 10 
RLS Equipment .........----...ss0e 3 
Scott Laboratories ............. 41,49 

PUMPS 
The Compleat Winemaker .....45 
Grivellen@Ole-cccscecss-eseereeses 42 
Key Industrial Associates........ 45 
KER Machittt@Shercsssseesseessesecas 10 
Napa Fermentations.............+. 51 
RESSECUIOMMehitieerssatseeteerecntes 37, 
Scott Laboratories ...........+ 41,49 


TASTING ROOM SUPPLIES 
Wine Appreciation Guild......... 30 


TRADEMARK SEARCHES 
Government Liaison Services .51 


VINEYARD Equipment/Supplies 
IND ENG SUTICHUIASS oscosconspon.neqnene 38 
Viticultural Services .......... ili 
WV States en Gew arsenate 51 

YEAST 
GrivellenCoteescssscs cece eee 42 
Danstanmmhennnentiersscssccssesceere: 40 
Gisttbrocaciesi er ee eee 23 
Pickering Winery Supply ....... 48 
Scott Laboratories ............. 41,49 
WAT UIIGY? consoaonconosondcosap man acastac 47 


Classified ads are on page 53 


Y INTERNATIONAL OAK SYMPOSIUM ¥ 
PROCEEDINGS 


presented by Practical Winery & Vineyard 
and International Wine Academy 


\ Chemistry of the constituents of oak — James D. Crum 
\ Effects of heat on composition of oak wood: Importance and control of heating 
operations in cooperage — Pascal Chatonnet, Univ. of Bordeaux 
\ Influences of seasoning on the sensory characteristics and composition of oak extracts 
—Marrk Sefton, I.L. Francis, K.F. Pocock, P.J. Williams, Australian Wine Research Institute 
\ Barrel fermentation and ageing of wines: Research in Bordeaux in the 1990s Pascal Chatonnet 
\ Oak forests of America — Bill Weil, Canton Cooperage 
V Futsing around in the forests of France — Mel Knox, Knox Industries 
\ Modern barrel production — Gregg Snyder, Blue Grass Cooperage 


1 Trends in barrel maintenance — Phil Burton, Barrel Builders 


\ Basic format for conduction oak trials in the winery — Barbara Lindblom 
\ Oak chip use in wine — Phil Burton 
V Burgundy study with new oak — Vincent Bouchard, Tonnellerie Bourgogne/Vicard 


plus six more presentations on oak! 
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115 pages - $30.00USD plus 7.25% sales tax (in California) and $3.00 shipping 
Send orders to: PWV, 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903 


You asked for it. 


Now we have it! 


AVAILABLE 
IN METALLIKA® 
COLORS 
AVAILABLE WITH 
| TWO-COLOR 
EMBOSSED 
TOP 
€ 
A POLYLAMINATE SOTTLES WH 
THAT LOOKS AND FEELS WRINKLING 
LIKE TINNED-LEAD USING YOUR 
| CURRENT 
EQUIPMENT 


FLITE AGM 


CALL US FOR MORE INFORMATION 
800-487-7555 


We deliver all of your packaging needs Bird 
ae Inc. « 


441 INDUSTRIAL WAY « BENICIA, CA 94510 + 707-745-8060 « FAX: 707-745-0371 * THROUGHOUT NORTH AMERICA: 800-487-7555 


